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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Factory Lighting Committee’s Non Possumus. 


Tue Home Office Committee, sitting under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir Richard Glazebrook, and dealing with the ques- 


tion of adequate and suitable lighting for factories and | 


workshops, have issued another report. It isthe third ; but 
really it does not carry us much further than those that 
have preceded it. The work of the Committee should, 


but we are afraid it will not go beyondthat. Onething we 
miss from the reports is a recognition that the two main 
sources of artificial illumination that compete for the busi- 
ness of factory and workshop lighting are not physically the 
same. The Committee appear to have treated them as 
though in their physical attributes they are on an equality. 
From this we distinctly dissent. 
issue of the second report; and, as there is no modification 
of the position then taken up by the Committee, we repeat 
the protest. If the Committee were out to do their work 
thoroughly, then they should surely have discriminated, 
in making their recommendations, between certain of the 


the classification of industrial processes according to the 


| illumination required for carrying on the work; but, un- 
| aided, they have failed. The obstacles to classification and 
| prescription are too many; and a long, tedious, and highly 


discriminating investigation is needed before anything posi- 
tive can be done, and then it would have to be with the help 
of the industries concerned. The whole subject is intricate 
and complex. No two industries are precisely the same in 
the nature of their lighting needs; and the work of an indus- 
try may be so varied that each process in it requires special 


: | research before there can be determination of requirement. 
from the point of view of guidance, have a beneficial effect ; | 


We made the point on the | 


physical characteristics of the two sources of light. The | 


reference to them includes consideration of the nature of 


the work carried on, and “the protection of the eyesight | 


“of the workers.”’ But no distinction is made by them 
between electric lights of high intrinsic brilliance and 
low-pressure incandescent mantles that have an intrinsic 
brilliance far removed in point of lowness from the modern 
forms of electric lamps. Knowing this, the Committee 
should have recognized it, having regard to “‘ the protection 
“of the eyesight of the workers.” Instead, in the second 
report, they proposed that every light source (except one of 
low brightness), under certain conditions, should be shaded 
so that no part of a filament, mantle, or flame is distinguish- 
able through the shade, unless placed at certain specified 
angles. ‘ Low brightness” was defined as meaning an in- 
trinsic brilliance of no more than 5 candles per square inch. 
This is absurd when one comes to think of the great dis- 
tinction there is between the intrinsic brilliance of a low- 
pressure incandescent mantle and a modern electric lamp. 
There is no reason whatever why a low-pressure mantle 
should be obliterated by the surrounding shade or globe 
to the same complete degree as the filament of an electric 
lamp. There should therefore be exemption from this pro- 
posal for light sources of such comparatively low intrinsic 
brilliance as ordinary incandescent mantles, whatever may 
be thought of high-pressure ones; but the low figure of 
5 candles per square inch—exempting oil-lamps, flat-flame 
gas-burners, and candles !—has obviously been prescribed 


So as to exclude from exemption a source of light that has | 


infinitely greater merit so far as prevention of injury to 
eyesight goes than electric lamps of high intrinsic brilliance. 
There is not a single member of the Committee directly 


identified with the gas industry. It is true the Chairman | 


is now the Chief Gas Examiner; but he was not at the 
time the previous reports were issued. 

Of course, adequate and suitable lighting is an imperative 
need of all factories and workshops, and for several material 


reasons; but unless power is vested in the Home Secretary | 


to enforce the provision of such lighting, there will continue 


to be many lapses from prescription or actual need. Having | 
got so far as they did in the first and second reports, the | 


Committee found themselves in their present circumstances 
up against something impregnable. In the third part of 
their investigation, they have devoted attention mainly to 





The Committee do not say this cannot be done—given time, 
facilities, and the wherewithal for carrying on the work; 
but at the moment they confess that they are completely 
incapable, without assistance, of making progress to more 
definite ends. However, they have tried—and we agree 
that this is the best plan for securing advance—to get on 
to a general basis. 

In work of this kind it is better not to try to reach the end 


| by short cuts. So, initially, the Committee have thought it 


possible—and correctly, we think—that most of the chief 
processes might be classified in a limited number of groups 
according to the illumination needed, thus bringing the 
whole investigation within manageable dimensions. Then, 
dealing with the question of adequacy, two alternative 
courses present themselves: (1) Definite minima may be 
laid down below which illumination on any part of the 
working plane must not fall; (2) standards of illumination 
may be specified as recommended practice, to serve as 
guides in determining whether lighting is adequate. From 
the investigation made, and the information available, the 
Committee have come to the conclusion that at present 
there can be no enforcement of legal minima of illumination 
for industrial purposes. No one expected the Committee 
would be able directly to achieve so much that this could be 
done; and even if, as the result of prolonged and detailed 
inquiry, the Committee were able to prescribe definite 
minima for all processes, we are wondering what practical 
machinery they would be able to evolve which could ensure 
that with those minima there was strict compliance. It 
would be a costly matter to keep an army of inspectors 
making spot tests after dark in every factory and workshop 
in the country. Recognizing their inability to specify 
definite and legal minima, the Committee have specified 
standards of illumination as “recommended practice”’ for 
“fine” and “ very fine” work. In Appendix I., there are 
scheduled a number of industries, in which it is recom- 
mended that the illumination shall not for ‘‘ fine” work fall 
below 3 foot-candles, and for “very fine” work 5 foot- 
candles. Who are to be the judges as to what is “ fine ” 
and “very fine” work? Judgment would be important, 
inasmuch as between the “ fine” and “ very fine” work the 
prescription allows a difference of 2 foot-candles. Save for 
the guidance that the reports give to those who choose to 
profit by it, we are afraid the inquiry has only produced 
a negative result, although apparently nearly £1000 has 
already been spent upon it. 

It seems that the Committee look upon this as the con- 
clusion of their work, unless something can be done to 
render them help in attempting to accomplish what a 
centralized committee cannot do single-handed. In other 
words, it was too big a task; and the available resources 
were insufficient. Obviously a roving commission and 
plenary powers and funds are, in the estimation of the 
Committee, necessary for a piece of work having as its 


| objective prescription of infinitesimal character for a myriad 


of processes and classes of work, which prescription after 
all would be vitiated by the long range of differences in 
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eyesight up and down from average or normal. However, 

it seems that the Committee hope the work will proceed to 

more definite conclusions, ambitious and superfluous though 

som< of it be. From our own point of view, we think that 

general prescriptions are all that can be hoped for, and all 

that are necessary, and that the regulation of factory light- 

ing need not be established on a basis of definite legal minima 

of illumination varying for all classes of work. We do 

agree, however, that there should be powers to enforce a suffi- 

ciency of light. The goal the Committee have in mind is 

something more exact than that. This is shown in various 

places in the report—in one, by the remark that regula- 

tion on the basis of definite legal minima should be 

preceded by a careful and systematic inquiry conducted on 

two main lines: (1) “ The collection, for every process con- 

“cerned, of a sufficient number of observations to give 
** some indication of the best existing practice; (2) experi- 

‘‘mental research with the object of discovering the 
‘conditions of illumination desirable on physiological 
‘‘and psychological grounds.” But the Committee point 
out that little real progress can be expected so long as the 
whole onus of the work rests on a centralized Committee ; 
and it seems to them not unreasonable to expect active 
co-operation on the part of all the principal industries in 
which lighting is specially important. It is therefore sug- 
gested that the chief of the industries specified in Appendix I. 
of the report should be invited to assume partial responsi- 
bility for the scheme by arranging for the collection of 
actual data, possibly through the Research Associations 
where they exist. The data would afford an indication of 
existing practice, and would, it is thought, form a valuable 
complement to the more fundamental problem—which 
should remain under the immediate control of the Com- 
mittee—of experimental research into the conditions of 
illumination desirable on physiological and psychological 
grounds. We admit freely the importance to industry of 
adequate and suitable lighting. It affects man and works 
efficiency, and it is protective in many ways. But we are 
afraid that industry does not view the matter through the 
same spectacles as certain members of the Committee who 
have great ideals in this regard, and that industry will be 
- hard to move in the direction of co-operation. We have 
seen little actual evidence of any industrial interest in the 
work the Committee have so far been doing. Speaking 
generally, industry is not particularly well disposed to official 
control of the pragmatic order; and we cannot see it 
voluntarily doing much to help manufacture it. 


Where the Gas Lighting Load is Almost Extinct. 


THERE was a paper and discussion at the annual meeting 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, on the subject of the 
best means of maintaining and increasing the lighting 
load. Neglect in the gas industry has to this branch of the 
business done more damage than competition; it has un- 
doubtedly put a large amount of lighting business into the 
hands of the suppliers of electricity. The subject at the 
meeting was introduced by Dr. Carpenter in a paper which 
it is hoped carried home many truths, and will have a bene- 
ficent effect. Everybody agrees as to the importance of 
obtaining and retaining as large a lighting load as possible. 
It comes at a period of the day when the load is small for 
other domestic and industrial purposes. No one will there- 
fore dispute that its retention is highly desirable. But 
curiously, almost coincident with the reading of the paper 
by Dr. Carpenter, we have had brought to notice gas under- 
takings that have practically no lighting load owing to the 
low price of electric current, and yet are obtaining luxuriant 
increases of business from cooking, heating, and industry. 
In later columns of this issue there is an account of 
the progress that is being made by the gas undertaking at 
Vancouver. The information was obtained from Mr. John 
Keillor, the Engineer and Manager of the works, who is on 
a visit to this country. In passing, we should like heartily 
to congratulate him upon the progress of the business of 
the concern, upon the modern character of his plant, and 
upon the fact that he works under regulations that have 
been framed by a Government who are highly progressive 
in gas matters. They require a supply of 450 B.Th.U. 
minimum ; and the citizens are to-day furnished with gas 
of 460 B.Th.U. Now in Vancouver, so far as lighting 
goes, gas is used merely for emergency purposes, owing to 
the low cost of electricity. Nevertheless, Mr. Keillor has 
nothing about which to complain, seeing that in six years 


his consumption for cooking, heating, and industrial pur- 
poses has increased by no less than 136 p.ct. The make in 
1916 was 254 million cubic feet; and estimating on the 
sales so far this year, it is calculated that in the twelve 
months the consumption will reach 600 million cubic feet. 
That is a tremendous flight in six years, and with no light- 
ing load! It tells a very satisfactory tale. 

Montevideo is another place where the Company have 
lost practically all the lighting load; and yet, at the annual 
meetings, the Chairman (Mr. Charles Hunt) has to report 
increase upon increase in the consumption. Only in May 
last he was telling the shareholders that the capacity for 
growth in sales for cooking, heating, and industrial pur- 
poses seems practically unlimited. The additional consump- 
tion last year was almost double that of the previous year, 
when it was 7°75 p.ct. And Mr. Hunt was able to report 
that the higher rate continues to be fairly well maintained. 
At the meeting a year before, he spoke of the steadily im- 
proving results for cooking and heating in the outlying dis- 
tricts, also of the practical loss of the lighting load, despite 
which the increase in consumption since 1914 had been 
rather more than 35 p.ct. There is Llandrindod Wells, 
where we believe the Gas Company have one lighting con- 
sumer, and that a stores. The reason for this is that the 
electricity supply was well established before gas was in- 
troduced. Though electricity was in possession of lighting, 
the Gas Company, on cooking, heating, and industrial con- 
sumption, are paying a 5 p.ct. dividend. These are highly 
interesting experiences, and are not without their value 
in the testimony they bear to the potentiality of the gas 
business. 


The Gas-Cooker Oven. 


Tue deeper the penetration into the report of the National 
Gas Council Standardization Committee on Cookers, the 
more satisfied are we that the object in view has received 
a very detailed survey. There has been nothing superficial 
about the work; and therefore all who took part in it de- 
serve the warmest recognition on the part of the gas indus- 
try. The section of the report which deals with oven con- 
struction is published by us to-day; and then there remains 
the specification. At the present stage the Committee, in 
our opinion, did well to discard novel proposals in the way 
of new construction, as, if anything is to issue from this 
work, then it is better not to delay standardization for any- 
thing that must, until experience tells its tale, be more or 
less speculative. The lines they have pursued are all of a 
practical order. They have not only considered efficiency 
and initial and maintenance costs, but each aspect of the sub- 
ject has been regarded from the public point of view. But 
it would be a mistake to condemn innovation on the ground 
that it is opposed to a practice of cooker users, if the inno- 
vation meets a claim that a section of the public makes. 
For example, many cooker users do their regulation by ob- 
servation of the length of the gas-flames; and therefore it 
is considered unwise to introduce enclosed flames either in 
the centre at the base of ovens or at the sides. We are 
afraid that, with the changes that have been made in gas 
composition and calorific value, judgment on flame length 
has had to be considerably revised. However, if there are 
merits in external heating that overcome (say) prejudice, 
then external heating should not be discarded—at any rate 
as an auxiliary; and surely it is not beyond the scope of 
invention to make flames visible when situated at the sides 
of the oven. But other objections to external heating are 
presented. The cost of maintenance is said to be greater, 
extra cleaning is involved, and there is possible risk to the 
user. On these various grounds, the Sub-Committee re- 
solved not to recommend ovens in which the flames are 
not fully exposed. 

There are three outstanding subjects treated upon in 
the part of the report bearing upon oven construction and 
efficiency. The first is that of packing; the second, linings ; 
and the third, ventilation. The first and third have between 
them an appreciable bearing upon economy and efficiency. 
Slagwool and sheet asbestos have, the Committee’s experi- 
ments assure them, nothing much in superiority one over the 
other to cause a balance of preference for one or the other. 
They are about equal in efficiency, though there is a little 
tendency to favour slagwool. The Committee do not, how- 
ever, recommend anything more than the packing of the 
doors in the smaller sizes of ovens, as they do not consider 
the initial outlay of packing the sides would be justified. It 





is suggested that 10 p.ct. would be the average saving in 
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consumption due to the slagwool method, provided the joints 
of the oven are perfectly tight. The 1o p.ct. refers to the 
consumption not of the whole cooker, but of the oven only. 
The Committee (the members of which have considerable 
and varied experience) allocate as fair average proportional 
figures 20 p.ct. of the total consumption of the cooker to 
the oven, and 80 p.ct. to the hot-plate. The to p.ct. of the 
20 p.ct. would, therefore, mean only 2 p.ct. of the total 
cooker consumption. In larger cookers, and where the 
ovens are used extensively, the question of heat insulation 
has to be regarded differently; but as to small size cookers 
the difference in initial cost, other than in respect of the 
oven-doors, would not justify the costs involved in providing 
packing. Regarding the top of the oven, it is noticed that 
the Committee suggest that a products chamber might be 
formed by the insertion of a single sheet of metal; and this 
would be economical and satisfactory. Reverting to the 
80 p.ct. consumption for the hot-plates and 20 p.ct. for the 
ovens, these are figures that should be marked by our elec- 
trical competitors, who say so much about the efficiency of 
their ovens, and so little about that of their hot-plates. 
When they consider the relative extent of use, and the 
initial inefficiency and declining efficiency of their hot-plate 
elements, they may see that the argument as to the efficiency 
of the oven portion of an electric-cooker can be pushed too 
far. There is an offset of no mean order. 

The next point is as to linings. The Committee speak 
highly of aluminium linings, which have advantages over 
enamelled steel ones. These advantages are set forth in 
the report. If neglected, enamelled steel linings soon be- 
come an eyesore. But care has to be taken in the appli- 
cation and use of aluminium linings. The Committee 
make a special point of this. It is, of course, necessary to 
remove them when the cookers are returned from the dis- 
trict for cleaning and repair, as in passing them through 
the muffles, at the temperatures at which they are some- 
times worked, the linings would melt. The aluminium, too, 
must be of a high degree of purity—g8 to 99 p.ct.—as any- 
thing above 2 p.ct. of impurities would, in the circum- 
stances of use, shorten life considerably. There need be 
no fear as to impurities having a detrimental effect on 
food; but they have a large bearing upon the power of the 
plate to resist corrosion, when exposed to acids and alkalies. 
The impurities appear to accelerate corrosion in two ways 
—viz., by auto-electrolysis, and by forming porous cavities 
in the material into which the alkali penetrates, setting- 
up interna corrosion until it is neutralized. Therefore, if 
aluminium is employed, care has to be taken in its selection. 
Given that care, the linings should have an excellent life; 
and the aluminium sheets can always, when removed from 
the larger cookers on repairs being effected, be cut-down 
for smaller cookers. 

In passing, it is noticed that the Committee are not 
enamoured of drop doors for ovens, on account of the loss of 
heat that they occasion. In their opinion, swing-doors on 
hinges hold the field for utility. Loss of heat and oven 
ventilation go together, although, the proportion of gas 
used in the oven being so small, the loss of heat from the 
oven must be moderate relative to that from the 80 p.ct. 
of the total consumption by the hot-plate. It has been 
proved over and over again that there is a great deal too 
much excess of air passing through the ovens of the majo- 
rity of cookers when in action; and the results of tests 
offer at least a very good reason for controlling outlets auto- 
matically, if it can be done without setting-up smothering 
troubles. Of course, there must be some excess of air over 
the requirement for combustion ; but the lower this can be 
brought the better, as the more air that passes through the 
oven, the greater the quantity of heat that is carried away. 
When the oven is in use, the food causes an obstruction to 
the excess air, and the steam evolved from the food also has 
a reducing effect upon tne excess air. Then again, a con- 
sumption at the rate of 30 c.ft. of gas per hour when start- 
ing-up an oven would be brought down probably to 12 c.ft. 
for temperature-maintenance purposes. These are all 
conditions—especially the last-named—which have to be 
taken into account in considering any modifications of the 
size of the flue-outlet. 

Experiments were made by the Committee to determine 
the volume of air passing through a gas-oven when in ordi- 
nary use. The results are set out in tabular form in later 
columns; and therefore it is sufficient here to mention the 
Committee’s deductions. On first glance, it may appear 
Singular, but on consideration it will not be, that the per- 
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centage excess of air was greater at the lower consumptions 
than at the higher; and not only was this the case, but in 
some of the tests the actual volume of excess air also in- 
creased. The tests likewise show that, as the area of the 
flue-outlets was reduced, there was a material diminution of 
the excess air. This is an important point in connection 
with oven efficiency. Figures in the report testify to the 
considerable heat loss there is consequent on the super- 
saturation by air of the products of combustion at the lower 
consumptions. Another interesting table demonstrates how 
much better the temperature in the oven is maintained by 
reducing the flue aperture. The figures given range from a 
period of 45 minutes from the start to 135 minutes—the 
consumption of gas being at the rate of 30 c.ft. at the start, 
and reduced after 45 minutes to 12 c.ft. per hour. The 
temperature of the oven was consistently higher with the 
reduced flue aperture. With full flue aperture, it was 545° 
Fahr. at 45 minutes, and 350° at 135 minutes. With re- 
duced flue aperture, the corresponding figures were 585° and 
405°. Therefore, the increase of temperature due to the 
reduced flue area was about 15 p.ct. This is an economy 
worth securing in the permanent interests of consumers, 
notwithstanding that the oven consumption is only 20 p.ct. 
of the total. However, the experiments of the Committee 
led them to the conclusion—though there is nothing definite 
advanced on the subject—that, if the flue aperture is such 
as to allow three times the volume of air actually needed 
by.the gas to pass into the oven, the oven will be both satis- 
factory and safe. This will allow an aeration of the pro- 
ducts of combustion to the extent of 200 p.ct.; and, while 
this is not excessive, it allows a margin for the reduction 
that must inevitably take place when the cooker has been 
in use for some time. This is a useful practical point; and it 
is interesting to learn that many cookers fulfil very nearly 
these requirements at maximum consumption. Damper 
regulation of oven-outlets when intelligently operated, it is 
pointed out, will result in economies of 10 to 12 p.ct. The 
damper system recommended by the Committee is the 
damper blade, or “ butterfly,” operated in conjunction with 
the gas-tap; but, where a damper-rod is used, they urge, to 
prevent interference by children, the use of some simple 
form of locking-tap. 

“To sum-up the economy to be achieved by the combined 
use of flue-dampers and slagwool-packed ovens, it is be- 
tween 5 and 10 p.ct. of the—mark this—total cooker con- 
sumption, as compared with one not equipped with either 
of these features. Where an oven is frequently used, this 
is a highly important saving. 


“N.A.T.G.0.” and a Financial Burden. 

In our Institution number, there appeared a report of the 
proceedings at the meeting of the National Association of Tech- 
nical Gas Officials. The report was practically a confession that 
the difficulties that opposed the good cause in hand had been 
greater than at the present time could be surmounted ; and there- 
fore operations have been temporarily suspended. In our “ Cor- 
respondence ” columns to-day, Mr. R. G. Shadbolt and Mr. F. C. 
Briggs appeal to the members of the Association to help lift the 
financial burden resting upon the Executive Committee. They 
ask for immediate payment of the current year’s subscriptions, in 
order that outstanding debts, contracted on the members’ behalf, 
and consisting largely of rents, rates, and salary due to the 
Secretary, may be liquidated. We are sure the members will 
readily comply, in order that the Executive may be relieved of an 
obligation which their voluntary work has brought upon them. 


Gas Coal Position. 


The reports from the different coal centres last week were of 
a totally distinct nature. From Yorkshire, Durham, and North- 
umberland, a stronger inquiry for gas coal was reported. This 
was attributed to the demand from abroad and signs of general 
improvement in trade at home. There were also indications 
that, inthe more northern markets, collieries were inclined to ask 
somewhat higher prices. The reports from Yorkshire are appa- 
rently unreliable in one respect. One represents less of the 
screened variety of gas coal being available; while another de- 
clares that stocks of screened are good. From other areas it is 
learned that the demand for gas coal continues light. Generally, 
new contracts are being fixed up, and at prices showing a reduc- 
tion on the previous contract rates. 
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Summer Time Bill. 


The Summer Time Bill, as amended in Standing Committee, 


has been read the third time in the House of Commons. The 
measure, it appears, is to remain in force until the end of 1923, 
and is then to come up annually for renewal. As to the time 
which has been fixed, the bulk of the country prefers the period 
originally proposed in the Bill, which is that which obtains this 
year; but the agricultural community have been resisting this, 
on the ground of inconvenience for their work. On second read- 
ing of the Bill, the Home Secretary agreed to a curtailment of 
the period. It has been decided that it shall run in future 
from the day following the third Saturday in April, or if this is 
Easter Day, the day following the second Saturday in April, 
uatil the day following the third Saturday in September. Several 
local authorities—the London County Council among them—and 
various organizations have expressed dissent from the shortening 
change that has been made. 


Moisture in Coke. 


Coke is receiving a large amount of attention at the present 
time, all with the view of improving its quality, usefulness, and 
efficiency. We have recently had the results of the notable work 
of Sir George Beilby and the staff at the Fuel Research Station, 
and prior to that the work of Sutcliffe and Evans, Dr. Lessing, 
E. V. Evans, and others [see “ JournaL ” for June 7 and 14]. In 
the “Iron and Coal Trades Review” for June 30, Mr. Arthur 
Grounds, B.Sc., describes the methods he favours for the analysis 
of coke. Those who are interested will probably obtain a copy 
of our contemporary. Among general matters he shows how 
important is the question of moisture in coke, and the bad effects 
of an excessive content. Mr. W. C. Gillhausen has calculated 
that the extra consumption of coke per 100 tons of pig iron 
amounts to 450 kilos per charge (0'443 ton) for every 1 p.ct. in- 
crease in moisture, taking 1'263 tons of coke, containing 11°54 p.ct. 
of ash and 11°72 p.ct. of moisture, for the production of a ton 
of pig iron. It has also been shown that the presence of an 
undue amount of water in coke may lower its crushing strength 
by as much as 14 p.ct. The attrition loss, due to handling, also 
enlarges with increasing moisture content; and it is therefore 
apparent that great care is necessary to arrive at the correct 
moisture content before making any definite statements concern- 
ing the quality of aconsignment. It is very essential that a repre- 
sentative sample should be obtained, as the moisture content of 
the small coke of a truckload may be twelve times as great as 
that of the large coke. The outer layers of the larger pieces 
also generally contain more moisture than the inner ones. In 
a paper by Mr. W. H. George, in the “ Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry,” 1919, it was shown that the ratio of the 
moisture in the small coke to that in the large coke may vary 
between 1°2 and 9'5, while the ratio between the moisture in 
the outer layer of the large pieces to that in the inside lies 
between 1'9 and 11°3. It is quite impracticable to guarantee the 
result of the moisture content determination to o'1 p.ct., although 
such figures are often given; but the result should be quoted to 
o'5 p.ct., which is sufficiently accurate for most purposes. 


The Engineers’ War Bonus. 


The question of the reduction of the war bonus in the engi- 
neering trades has again been the subject of conference between 
the Engineering Employers’ Federation and the various unions 
in the engineering trades. The employers had requested that a 
reduction of 16s. 6d. a week should be made to operate from the 
middle of August. Discussion was carried on at more than one 
sitting ; and the final proposal submitted by the employers was 
that the 163. 6d. reduction should be effected in three instalments 
—5s. 6d. on July 31, 5s. 6d. on Aug. 28, and 5s. 6d. on Sept. 25. 
The proposal is to be submitted to the members of the different 
organizations on a uniform ballot paper, returnable not later 
than the 28th-inst. 


A Suggested Mining Inquiry. 
In the House of Commons last week, there was a debate on 


the mining industry. The mining industry appears destined to be 
an everlasting subject of discussion. It has got intoa disordered 


state through the combination of disruptive forces inside and 
economic conditions outside. 
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least 100,000 miners out of employment, many working short 
time, and a great number only earning very small wages. In the 
House an inquiry was suggested; but the Government cannot 
agree to this. An inquiry would only lead to the suggestion of a 
subsidy; and the miners cannot be expected to be supported by 
the rest of the country, when practically every industry is suffer- 
ing from incapacity to keep all its own men at work. To this 
state of things the coal stoppage last year contributed. If there 
is an inquiry, it should be into the effect upon costs of the 
seven-hour day in the coal industry, and charges other than for 
wages. The seven-hour day, it is declared, has added 2s. 2d. per 
ton to the costs of coal. The price of coal affects all industries 
and their productions; and this in turn reacts upon the pro- 
sperity of the coal industry. The miners, however, show a strong 
disinclination to allow economic truths to gain entrance into 
their minds. Hence part of the muddle, and the persistence in a 
repressive policy to progress. 


Railway Rates. 

The railway companies will have no peace until they make a 
further general reduction in their rates. The Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce have been writing to them on the subject. 
The Association seem to think the companies are cutting their 
own throats as well as those of other people. The way to success, 
it is argued, is to have the railway lines loaded with traffic; and 
this will only be attained when rates have been greatly reduced. 
They have excellent grounds for making appeal not only in pre- 
sent conditions, but in view of certain remarks in 1921 by the 
then Minister of Transport. Sir Eric Geddes said that the rates 
charged at the time were abnormally high, and that a great de- 
crease was due. With the depression in trade, the rates, in his 
opinion, were higher than trade could stand. The Council of the 
Association fail to understand why a policy of reduction of rates 
cannot be adopted for the carriage of goods and minerals. They 
evidently do not regard what has been done by the companies 
as anything worth much consideration or acknowledgment. They 
charge the companies, or some of them, with putting by enormous 
reserves. In the case of ordinary industrial concerns and private 
traders, reserves have to be used under certain economic condi- 
tions, and prices have at times to be reduced even if costs do not 
justify it. The Association urge that this is the policy that should 
be pursued by the railway companies in the interests of trade and 
the country, upon which their own prosperity so'largely depends. 
In another quarter it is asserted that railway rates have been 
increased by 150 to 160 p.ct. above pre-war figures, and that the 
reductions that have been made represent only a few pence of 
this increase. 


Increased Carriage of Coal and Coke. 


Coal, coke, and patent fuel are in these days important con- 
tributors to the revenue of the railway companies. The returns 
for the first quarter of this year show that while there were re- 
ductions in all items, save in “ passengers at reduced fares,” coal, 
coke, and patent fuel produced for the companies £50,774,565, or 
an increase of £8,552,548. 


A Smoke Abatement Bill Promised. 


The Government are being pressed to promote a Smoke 
Abatement Bill. The House of Lords do not intend to let the 
matter slide. Lord Newton was the Chairman of the last Smoke 
Abatement Committee ; and in that capacity, he learned much as 
to the evils of smoke pollution. Lord Hamilton of Dalzell raised 
the question again last Monday, and put the pointed inquiry as 
to when the Government were going to promote a Bill. From 
Lord Newton it was learned that Sir Alfred Mond had agreed to 
introduce a Bill, and had asked persons and societies interested 
to frame the basis of a measure. This has been done; and the 
draft has been in the possession of the Ministry of Health for a 
considerable time. It was intimated by the Earl of Onslow that 
the Government hoped to introduce the Bill at an early date. It 
was intended to give it a second reading this session, and then it 
would be discussed and passed next session. 





T.N.T.—It was stated last Monday, before the Royal Com- 
mission on Awards to Inventors, that during the war the total 
production of high explosives was 770,000 tons; the cost being 








Now there are, estimates say, at 


£29,000,000. 
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PERSONAL. 


Lieut.-Col. Harotp W. WoopaLt, C.I.E., M.Inst.C.E., has 
been appointed a Director of the Bournemouth Gas and Water 
Company, in place of the late Sir Daniel F. Goddard. 


Mr. R. C. Taytor, who has just taken his B.Sc. degree in Gas 
Engineering at the University of Leeds, has been appointed Assis- 
tant Engineer and Manager of the Bridlington Gas Company. 
Mr. Taylor was a pupil of the Leeds Modern School, which he left 
to go for two years to Messrs. Nicholsons’ Sulphuric Acid and 
Chemical Works. After Being on active service throughout the 
war, he went back to these works for a little time, and entered the 
Department of Coal Gas and Fuel Industries at the University of 
Leeds for a B.Sc. course in Gas Engineering intg1tg. He hashad 
some experience with Mr. J. Kelly, the Engineer and Manager of 
the Gas-Works at Bridlington, during the University long vaca- 
tions of 1920 and 1921. 








Mr. Frank S. TowneEnp, B.Sc., has resigned his position as 
Research Assistant on the staff of the Joint Gas Heating, Lighting, 
and Ventilation Research Committee of the University of Leeds 
and the Institution of Gas Engineers, in order to take up the 
duties of a position on the staff of Sir Arthur Duckham as Tech- 
nical Engineer. Mr. Townend has been on the research staff for 
three-and-a-half years, and has taken part in the investigations 
conducted on the steaming of vertical gas-retorts at Uddingston, 
the blue water gas process, and the carburetted water gas process 
at Birmingham. Before joining the research staff, Mr. Townend 
was serving with the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department. 


ee 


OBITUARY. 


The death occurred on the 8th inst. of Mr. CHARLES WEBB, 
who had been a Director of the Newport (Isle of Wight) Gas 
Company since 1912. Deceased was an alderman of the borough, 
and had twice filled the office of Mayor. 

The death took place, on the 7th inst., of Mr. GEORGE PRocToR 
J.P., of Thornton-in-Craven, a well-known commercial magnate 
and financial expert. He owned the gas-works at Earby, and 
negotiated the sale of the Pernambuco Gas Company. 


The death is regretted of Mr. James ANDERSON, who had been 
an Official in the Belfast gas service for over half-a-century, and 
was employed by the undertaking before it was taken over by 
the Corporation in 1894. Deceased was in his 77th year, and was 
a native of Kilmarnock. 











Benner Coal-Gas Process. 


Two coal-gas benches of the Benner process type which have 
been erected by the Gas Manufacturing Company, of Montclair 
(N.Y.), at the Dover (N.J.) Gas-Works are described by Mr. G. H. 
Wolle in the “ Gas Age-Record.” The entire bench is above the 
surface of the ground, and is provided with producer, recupe- 
rators, retorts, and hydraulic mains. The producer gas mixes 
with the heated air from the recuperators, travels along a channel, 
and burns in the ports, issuing between the retorts. The waste 
gases pass from the top of the bench down through the recupe- 
rator flues, and then to the stack. The gas is taken off at both 
ends of the through retorts. Each bench contains (in two rows) 
six silica retorts 12 ft. long, 13 in. wide, and 3 ft. high, with walls 
3 in.thick. The top and bottom of the retorts are of circular sec- 
tion. The bench is 11 ft. wide, 12 ft. deep, and 20 ft. high, and is 
built like the usual coal-gas bench. The retorts are charged from 
a lorry, from the top, like coke-ovens; and the coal drops from 
the upper into the lower retort through a vertical channel. The 
retort will hold 1500 Ibs. of coal; and from six to eight hours are 
needed to carbonize it. While charging, a small door at the top 
of the mouthpiece is opened, and a mechanical coal-leveller is 
inserted to distribute the charge. Coke from the finished charge 
is pushed out mechanically. The coke yield is stated to be 69 
p.ct.; and 305 lbs. of the hot coke are used in firing for each ton 
of coal carbonized. From 12 to 13 gallons of tar per ton are 
obtained, and from 125,000 to 135,000 c.ft. of gas per bench per 
day. During five months’ operation, there has been no naphtha- 
lene trouble nor scurfing. The retorts are maintained at a tempe- 
rature of 2300° to 2600° Fahr. 


_ 
— 





There have been published this week the reports for the year 
1921 of the Chief Inspector under the Alkali, &c., Works Regu- 
lation Act and of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Work- 
shops, These are necessarily held over for notice in our next 
issue. 


Alderman William Poole, J.P., of Boston (Lines.), twice 


_ Mayor, and a member of the Town Council since 1899, who was 


Chairman of the Boston Gas Company, left estate of the gross 
value of £13,640, with net personalty £9195. Other wills recently 
proved include those of Mr. Joseph Watson, a Director of the 
Rugby Gas Company, who died on April 24, aged 83, and left 
estate of the gross value of £172,914, with net personalty £127,604 ; 
and of Mr. Francis George Nalborough, a Director of the Harwich 
Gas Company, who died on March 25, aged 48, and left estate 
valued at £427. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


GAS RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. 


A Gas Research Fellowship, value £200 per annum, estab- 
lished by the Institution of Gas Engineers at the University of 


Leeds for the prosecution of post-graduate research in gas 
chemistry, has been awarded to Mr. Sruart PEexton, M.Sc. 
(Leeds). 

Mr. Pexton, who was a pupil at the Huddersfield Secondary 
School, and subsequently attended the Huddersfield Technical 
College, from which he entered the University, took his B.Sc. 
degree in 1920 as a student of the Chemical Department; his 
course having been interrupted for a little time by service 
with the Artists Rifles. For the last two years he has studied 
entirely in the Department of Coal Gas and Fuel Industries, and 
took his Diploma in Gas Engineering in 1921. In June, 1922, 
Mr. Pexton presented a thesis on research work with which he 
had been occupied in the laboratories of the Department, and 
was awarded the B.Sc. degree with First Class Honours in Gas 
Engineering. 

Mr. Pexton succeeds Dr. A. C. Monkhouse in his tenure of the 
Fellowship. 





CORBET WOODALL SCHOLARSHIP. 


This Scholarship, tenable at the University of Leeds for three 
(or four) years, and endowed in 1915 by the late Sir Corbet 
Woodall through the Institution of Gas Engineers, has been 
awarded to Mr. WiL.1aM H. B. HALL, at present engaged in the 
Physical Laboratories of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

Mr. Hall received his school training at the Harpur Trust 
Boys’ School and the Elstow School, Bedford. He served in the 
Royal Naval Air Service and Royal Air Force in France, Africa, 
and the North Sea, from 1915 until the end of the war; and 
has had technical experience as Assistant to Dr. J. S. G. Thomas 
in the Physical Department of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany from 1919 to 1922—being engaged there both in research 
and routine work. Mr. Hall has also studied at the Sir John 
Cass Technical Institute. He took his Intermediate B.Sc. exami- 
nation of the London University in 1921. 

The scholarship is intended to enable a student to take a 
course of study in Gas Engineering at the University and 
preparation for a responsible position as a gas engineer. Only 
one award of the scholarship has previously been made—to Mr. 
Leslie P. Ingram, who completed his University course in June, 
1921, taking an Honours Degree in Gas Engineering, and is now 
Assistant Engineer and Chemist to the Plymouth and Stonehouse 
Gas Company. 


<i 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Some electricians appear to be getting cock-a-hoop over the price 
at which electricity can compete with gas for cooking purposes. 
We rather think it much depends on what is comprised in the 
term “cooking purposes.” If the expres- 
sion comprehends boiling, or the 80 p.ct. 
or so of the work done on the hot-plate 
of a gas-cooker, then even theoretical 
calculations on the thermal and current price bases deny the 
accuracy of the suggestions that are made. However,we see the 
evidence of an expanding confidence in this respect in various 
places in the discussion on Mr. Vignoles’ paper (noticed last week) 
at the meeting of the Incorporated Municipal Electrical Associa- 
tion. Mr. L. Robinson, of Hackney, is of the opinion that the 
public cannot afford to cook by gas, and that anyone prepared to 
supply electricity below 13d. per unit would make a handsome 
profit; while people who cook by gas have money to waste. 
If this be so, then there must be a mighty lot of money thrown 
away to-day, in view of the enormous number of people who cook 
and do many other things by gas which they do not do by electri- 
city, and which we assert, without fear of contradiction, they could 
not do by electricity at the same cost. Then from Marylebone 
Alderman Beaumont asserted that progress in heating and cook- 
ing had been decidedly satisfactory and profitable at the low 
figure of 14d. per unit, flat rate. According to Mr. J. W. Beau- 
champ, the Director of the Electrical Development Association, 
the old figure of 1d. per unit for every 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. still 
represents about the ratio at which it was possible to do good 
cooking business. A figure which is becoming general in London is 
13d. per unit, as against 5s. for gas. In London, rod. to 1s. per 
therm will be quite common prices this quarter; and a therm is 
100,000 B.Th.U. Investigation shows that about 80 p.ct. of the 
heating agent utilized by a cooker is for the hot-plate, and only 
20 p.ct. forthe oven. Prof. Barker, in his recent tests, showed an 
efficiency for gas-ovens of (according to type and consumption) 
from 24°4 to 39°4 p.ct.; and there are now burners and hot-plate 
constructions which will give an efficiency of about 60 p.ct. An 
electrical therm (at 14d. per unit) is only purchasable for 3s, 7}d. 
Assume that 20 p.ct of the therm is used in the oven, and 80 p.ct. 
on the hot-plate, then using 20,000 B.Th.U. in the electric- 
oven at go p.ct. efficiency, would be 18,000 B.Th.U.; and 80,000 
B.Th.U. on the hot-plate, at 45 p.ct. efficiency, would be 36,000 


The Competitive 
Cooking Price. 
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B.Th.U.—together 54,000 B.Th.U. Take a figure as low as 
30 p.ct. as the efficiency of the gas-oven, this would be 6000 of 
the 20,000 B.Th.U.; and take an efficiency of 60 p.ct. for the 
modern hot-plate boiling-ring, that would be 48,000 B.Th.U.—to- 
gether 54,000 B.Th.U., or the same as for electricity, though 
go p.ct. efficiency is credited to the oven. Now we ask Mr. Beau- 
champ in fairness to say whether an electrical therm at 3s. 74d. is 
as cheap for the domestic consumer as a gas therm at 10d. to Is. 


There were, in the discussion, other 
points relative to cost. Mr. C. H. Word- 
ingham said a need at the present time is 
the production of a cheap and reliable demand indicator; and 
he urged electrical men not to “ monkey-about” with rateable 
values and other absurd things which have nothing whatever to 
do with the matter. He has recently advised a municipality of a 
straggling residential area containing some factories as to the 
price to be charged. The figure is 1d. per unit, whatever the 
purpose, p/us a fixed charge. For transformed power, the fixed 
charge is £4 per quarter per kw.; for heating and cooking, £3 10s. 
per kw., but this is only charged in the two winter quarters. The 
plan, Mr. Wordingham thinks, is more attractive, and makes the 
consumer think he is getting something splendid. Is he, or is he 
not? There should be no pretence in business. Then Mr. E.E. 
Hoadley, of Maidstone, cherishes the belief that householders are 
paying more for gas other than for light than they would be if 
using electricity. Then why do they use gas? There is some- 
thing wrong somewhere, if the electrical people, having this 
asserted great advantage on their side, have not yet succeeded in 
persuading householders to forsake gas and go over to them. 
Probably Mr. Hoadley bases his view upon these figures: In his 
own house, he says, the average cost of cooking for six people is 
238. per month, which amounts to £13 16s. a year; whereas, in 
one of the Corporation houses, cooking for three people only, the 
average monthly cost of gas through a slot meter is 18s. 6d. It 
is not much more expensive to cook for six people than for three ; 
and the difference between Mr. Hoadley and the Corporation 
gas-using house is £2 14s.a year—a considerable sum for a work- 
ing man. Moreover, in that particular house, perhaps the people 
are extravagant, or maybe they do much more under the heading 
of “ cooking” on the hot-plate than Mr. Hoadley does on his. In 
some working-class homes, nearly all the hot water required is 
heated on the gas hot-plate. That is sqmething that Mr. Hoadley 
would not do on the electric hot-piate. 

There is evidence, too, that there is still 
some discontent among many electrical 
men with the design, reliability, &c., of 
the electric-cooker. Other electrical men 
do not like to hear the truth in this respect. -There was Mr: 
Robinson, of Hackney, complaining of electric-cookers being 
made too small. In his opinion the ovens should be designed to 
deal with a 16-lb. turkey. He has also had complaints as to the 
size of the grill. Alderman Beaumont, of Marylebone, is of 
opinion that hot-plate and radiator elements should be made so 
that they can be replaced easily by the user himself. Then there 
were loud protests when Mr. G. Wilkinson, of Harrogate, ventured 
to say what many users have, in their experience, found that 
electric-cooking apparatus is not yet reliable enough to justify 
the free development of the cooking load. All this has been heard 
time and again over many years; and it looks as though repeti- 
tion will never cease. Anyway, the desirability of an efficient 
maintenance service is advocated by electrical men who have 
experience with electric cooking apparatus. A further essential 
to the success of electric cooking, according to Mr. C. W. 
Charlesworth, of Wolverhampton, is that the consumers should 
be educated to understand how to use electric appliances. It all 
reads much the same as it did several years ago. 

At the meeting of the Municipal Elec- 
trical Association, Mr. Hoadley, among 
other speakers, hoped that the problem 
of thermal storage and the supply of hot 
water for domestic use would be seriously explored. A good 
deal of attention is being devoted to this just now, and hopes of 
doing something is directed to the storage method of water heat- 
ing—that is, by the use of immersion heaters in tanks. But in 
this particular line it is found that claims are always pitched too 
high; and nothing is said about heat losses through the time 
taken to heat up a quantity of water, and less is said about the 
expenditure of time in doing the work, which time factor is im- 
portant in a household. “ Electrical Industries” has had two 
special articles on the subject. In these it is pointed out that 
some people regard the problem as one simply of cost. Assuming 
this to be so, it is submitted that there are people in the world rich 
enough to be ready to pay a certain amount of money for addi- 
tional convenience and labour-saving. Is it an “ additional con- 
venience ” to be limited in the amount of hot water that one can 
have? Where, too, is the labour-saving compared with gas—par- 
ticularly when the limitation of the quantity of hot water avail- 
able may cause labour in another direction? Then it is stated 
that it is important to make a householder realize the money he 
is actually spending on hot water. There is no objection to this. 
It can easily be done with a coke-boiler or any gas-heated hot- 
water apparatus. But there is another thing that is equally im- 
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apparatus as many baths as his family require can be had in the 

course of a day, and as much hot water as is needed, and at any 

time, for household purposes—subject, of course, to the capacity 
ofthe heater. The elasticity of gas-heating for water supply is 
immense. As said, the immersion heater is the one advocated ; 
and the “ Genii” is given as an example. In this the cold water 
enters at the bottom; and the hot water is drawn off from the 
top down an internal centrally situated hot-water overflow pipe. 
The cold water actually pushes the hot water up. That is how it 
is described. The point is worth examination. The admission of 
cold water must affect the heated contents of the tank; and as 
the heat energy is supplied at the rate of only 250 watts per hour, 
or 855 B.Th.U., which works out to an average of a shade over 
14 B.Th.U. a minute, it will be seen that the restoration of heat 
after hot water has been withdrawn must be a sluggish process. 
Another thing—if the drawing-off pipe is situated internally, then 
the bottom part of it must go through the colder zone of water, 
which would reduce the temperature of the water in the pipe. 
Take the ro-gallon size of tank, loaded for 250 watts per hour. 
It is said that this will give six to eight baths per week, and 
100 gallons of hot water for domestic purposes. What sort of 
baths are these? We make out that they would at most be 1o- 
gallon ones; and for a family of six or seven persons, there would 
only be one bath per person per week. Take eight baths per week 
of 10 gallons each, that is 80 gallons, s/us 100 gallons for other 
domestic purposes—-together 180 gallons, or 1800 lbs. of water. 
Supposing this was raised 48° to 110° Fahr., the total: degrees 
would be 111,600. In a week there are 168 hours to multiply by 
250 watts, which is equal to 42 units. These units are equal to 
143,640 B.Th.U., so that the efficiency claimed is 77 p.ct. We 
should absolutely question this as being a constant efficiency, 
with only 14 B.Th.U. per minute being contributed to the heating 
of the water. Spread over the day, the heat losses must be con- 
siderable from a tank having heat contributed to it at such a slow 
rate—particularly in cold weather, when hot water is required 
more than in warm weather. 


Electricity undertakings want some means 


Accumulating Heat by which heat energy can be taken from 


Energy. them during the night period for utiliza- 
tion during the hours when the demand is 
greatest. Mr. J. W. Beauchamp, of the Electrical Development 


Association, calls attention to the accumulator stove which, he 
says, may immediately offer some solution of the difficulty exist- 
ing in regard to the use of ordinary electric fires “on a large 
scale” and in congested areas, such as occurs particularly in 
offices and business premises in large cities. Through the use 
of electric fires, Mr. Beauchamp says, in many cases mains and 
distribution difficulties have already arisen to an extent which 
cannot be compensated for by the comparatively short hours of 
use of the fires over the year, even at highrates forsupply. The 
Harrison and Peard stove is one of these heat accumulation pro- 
posals. It consists broadly of a suitably lagged body through 
which air can be circulated by the opening of dampers, supple- 
mented, if necessary, by the use of fans. Within the body of 
the stove are situated vessels or reservoirs containing any suit- 
able substances of large heating capacity for a rise of tempera- 
ture not greatly exceeding the temperature at which heat is 
required from the apparatus. In one model, acetate of soda has 
been employed as the heat storage material. The vessels con- 
taining the storage substance are heated by means of electric 
elements placed round them. The heat is released by the opera- 
tion of dampers which allow air circulation; the heated air being 
discharged into the room at or near groundlevel. Mr. Beauchamp 
says it would not be difficult to provide for 80 p.ct. of the heating 
effect required in a room by storage convector, and 2o p.ct. by 
radiant fire element. Personally, we should not like to occupy a 
room with such a large proportion as 80 p.ct. of convected heat. 
However, Mr. Beauchamp thinks the subject worthy the attention 
of supply undertakings and manufacturers. Consumers may fight 
shy of a system of heating which requires two sources of heat— 
an accumulator convector and an electric fire. 
The “Electrician” is delighted. Some 
The Stretford Clause. years ago gas undertakings, as large rate- 
payers, and having in view the number of 
electricity concerns that made deficits towards which they had to 
contribute, sought the protection of Parliament, and obtained first 
the Bermondsey clause, which developed into variations, the best 
known of which is the Northumberland clause. These clauses 
aimed at compelling the electricity concerns to which they were 
applied so to order their prices for current that there should be no 
charge upon the rates, or if unfortunately something happened 
that caused one, there should be reimbursement through charges 
being adjusted in the following year to meet the deficiency. That 
is quite right; and there is no objection to similar clauses being 
placed on gas undertakings, though deficits in their case are of less 
frequent occurrence than in that of electricity concerns. How- 
ever, the “ Electrician ” finds great satisfaction in the fact that the 
Stretford Joint Board have had a clause placed upon them which 
will ensure much the same thing as the Northumberland clause 
does in respect of electricity undertakings. The clause will be 
found in our “ Parliamentary Intelligence” for June 28 [p. 895!- 
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THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 


ANNUAL 


The Annual Meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry was 
held in Glasgow from July 4 to 11, under the presidency of Dr. 


R. F. Rurran, Professor of Chemistry at the M'Gill University, | the speakers was sufficient proof that clear thinking was not our 


Montreal. The actual business part of the meeting was con- 
cluded on July 6; and the remainder of the time was spent in 
sight-seeing. The chief interest for “ JournaL” readers lies in 
the meetings of the Chemical Engineering Group, on Thursday, 
when several papers were read. The meetings have taken place 
in the fine building of the Institution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders, Elmbank Crescent; and on the opening day the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow gave the Society a hearty welcome, in the 
course of which he referred to the chemical department of the gas 
undertaking as demonstrating Glasgow’s recognition of the value 
of science. The annual report of the Council showed a satisfac- 
tory state of affairs financially; but there has been a falling-off in 
the membership. Dr. E. F. Armstrong—the son of Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong, F.R.S.—has been elected President for the coming 
year, 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Dr. RutTan devoted his Presidential Address to the subject of 
scientific and industrial research, and outlined the developments 
that are taking place in the Colonies. In general, the tendency 
has been for a recognition of the need for State aid in research 
development ; and he foreshadowed the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of State Central Research Institutes, in which problems 
not of immediate industrial or practical possibility should be in- 
vestigated. So far as Great Britain was concerned, he said, the 
Industrial Research Associations had been only a qualified suc- 





MEETING. 


chaos in chemistry by his pronouncements upon our vocabulary. 
The discussions on the subject in various sections of the Society 
had been far from illuminating ; and the lack of agreement among 


characteristic. Referring later to the proceedings under Part I. 
of the Act, Prof. Armstrong said these had shown that the wit- 
nesses—he would not call them chemists—were not even agreed 
as to what was a chemical. The innocent lawyer was trapped 
into the belief that it was something manufactured. Doubtless 
this definition was paid for—nothing else could explain and excuse 
its absurdity. All single things dealt with by the chemist were 
chemicals. A chemical could only be defined as a material which 
could take part in a chemical change. Combustion undeniably 
involved chemical change. Oxygen wasachemical. Who manu- 
factured oxygen? Surely it was time that we should seek to 
deserve the title of scientific workers and thinkers. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner was held at the Grosvenor Restaurant on 
Wednesday—Dr. Ruttan presiding over a large company. After 
the Loyal Toasts had been honoured, 

Dr. E. F. ArmMstRonG proposed “ The Society.” He said it had been 
stated in the Press, and particularly in “The Times,” that we had not 


| any technical ability in this country. He felt bound absolutely to re- 


| Carry out commercial operations. 


cess ; and he asked whether they would be continued on present | 


lines when the period of the Government grant expires. 
hinted that the present co-operative research would not then be 
continued among the various firms, but that problems of imme- 


diate commercial importance would be dealt with, tothe exclusion | what Dr. Armstrong had said with regard to advertisement and bring- 


of those which—while of undoubted national importance—had no 
immediate prospect of commercial value. It was these problems 
which the State Central Research Institutes would have to under- 
take. In a review of the position in the Colonies, it was shown 
that, though the need for State aid is appreciated, the financial 
stringency is mainly responsible for holding-back any material 
assistance of the kind. Another point touched upon was the 
realization of the ideal of a Parliament of Science, in which all 
nations of the world would participate. A beginning had been 
made in the formation of the International Research Council, 
established in Brussels in 1919, the second meeting of which is 
called for this month. At present only allied and neutral nations 
are admitted, though the neutral nations differ from the allies as 
to the exclusion of the Central European Powers. 

On the general question of co-operative research, Dr. Ruttan 


was that they had shown that the policy of industrial secrecy 
which had so greatly hampered the application of science to in- 
dustry, was now almost obsolete. It had been proved that for 
most industries the closed door shut out no more than it shut in. 
Such Industrial Research Associations, however, were not so 
easily applicable overseas as in this country. The President then 
gave an outline of what is being done in Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and India in the matter of research, and alluded to an 
expression of opinion by the Chief Engineer of the Dupont Com- 
pany, that research should not be undertaken by commercial 
firms unless there was an immediate prospect of the cost of pro- 
duction being reduced as the result. This, he said, was a clear 
business statement from a firm who spent over £40,000 a year 
upon their various research laboratories. Such firms could not 
be expected to jeopardize their financial standing for the attain- 
ment of an academic idea; and he used the point to emphasize 
his plea for State Central Research Institutes. Such Institutes, 
however, must have popular support, and be free from political 
influences. 
MEssEL MEMORIAL LECTURE. 


Prof. H. E. Armstrona, F.R.S., on Wednesday delivered the 
first Messel Memorial lecture, in which he ranged over a number 
of subjects in his inimitable style; and in particular did he tilt at 
the Daily Press and even the Trade Press, for the lack of educa- 
tion of the public in scientific matters. He referred in scathing 
terms to “ our word-spinning literary friends,” and said that even 
the pages of the chemical journals were full of examples of care- 
less writing due to careless thinking. The lecturer gave many 
notes concerning the life of the late Dr. Rudolf Messel, who left 
the Society the sum of £20,000, the complete allocation of which 
has not yet been decided upon. There will, however, be an an- 
nual lecture and medal. Prof. Armstrong developed in some 
detail a theory that all chemical change is an electrolytic process. 
He alleged that facts prove it to be so; and all doubters he re- 
ferred to Faraday. 

Coming back to Prof. Armstrong’s plea for care in scientific 
thought, he said that this had been impressed upon us of late 
owing to the attitude adopted by the Official Referee of the Board 
of Trade appointed under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 
1921. Nothing could be more humiliating than the manner in 


which this gentleman, sitting as a Delphic Oracle, had created 


It was | 


fute, with all the energy at his command, the suggestion that we have 
not in this country technical ability and aptitude both to invent and to 
We have in Great Britain aptitude 
and ability to carry out any process under the sun. We do not want 
to import, introduce, smuggle, or convey under any Act of Parliament, 
under any definition, with or without duty, any kind of foreign chemist, 
foreign idea, or foreign brains into this country. The trouble of 
chemists was that they did not advertise themselves. If they would 
only adopt some of the usual methods of advertisement, things would 
be very much better. 

Dr. RutTan, responding, expressed his complete agreement with 


ing the claims of chemistry more prominently before the notice of the 


| public, as only in this way would they be able to influence the Legisla- 





ture by bringing forward a strong body of public opinion. The sug- 
gestion he wished to make before leaving the Chair was that renewed 
efforts should be made to emancipate the chemists of the universities of 
the Empire from the domination of German reference books. This 
had every prospect of success at the previous meeting of the Inter- 
national Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry ; but for some reason 
we in the Empire had not taken a very active part in this very im- 
portant subject. That we should be in possession of English sum- 
maries of the chemical literature of the last seven years at the earliest 
possible date was a matter the importance of which was fully appre- 
ciated ; and no more opportune time to break with the traditions of 
viewing chemistry “ through German eyes” was likely to arise. The 
longer we waited, the more difficult would be the task. The almost 


: t | exclusive use of German compendia and monographs throughout the 
said that one good result of the Industrial Research Associations 


whole civilized world had given that country a world-wide influence and 
prestige out of all proportion to the value of its contributions to know- 
ledge. It must be known throughout the Empire that British chemistry 
was better than German chemistry. It must be known throughout the 
Empire that there were opportunities in England for gaining knowledge 
in chemistry greater than there were in Germany. This being the 
case, he felt sure that it would be possible to establish within the Em- 
pire reciprocity between the various universities, which would enable 
us to maintain the prestige of English chemistry and to increase very 
largely the number of men who were advancing in the science. 

Sir Witt1aM Pork, F.R.S., proposed “ The City of Glasgow,” and 
spoke of the splendid hospitality which the Society had received at the 
hands of the Corporation and of all those connected with the meeting 
in Glasgow. The Lorp Provost, replying, said the Corporation of 
Glasgow were always willing and anxious to welcome societies such as 
this, whose work so closely affected the health of large cities. Mr. 
W. J. U. Woo cock, M.P., proposed “ The Hon. Secretary of the 
Glasgow Section,” and referred to the smooth manner in which all the 
arrangements for the meeting had worked. Dr, CransToN acknow- 
ledged the toast, and said that everybody connected with the task had 
done his share. Mr. E, V. Evans proposed “The Glasgow Section,” 
and Mr. J. H. Younc (Chairman of the Section) responded. Prof. 
G. G. HENDERsoN proposed “ The Visitors,” to which Dr, ELLwoop 
HENpRICK, of the United States, responded. 





The following is an abstract of one of the papers on the subject 
of “ Evaporation and Distillation” contributed to the Chemical 
and Engineering Group, with remarks made thereon at the 
meeting. The Conference of this group opened on Thursday 
afternoon, with Mr. W. H. CoLeman in the chair. 


The abstract of a paper on “Tar Distilling,’ by Mr. W. A. 
Walmsley, of Glasgow, and the ensuing discussion, are held over 
till our next issue owing to pressure on our columns. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DESIGN AND WORKING OF 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR STILLS. 
By P. Parrisn, A.I.C. 


This paper, which was accompanied by close upon fifty illus- 
trations, was taken as read. The author, in recapitulating the 
essential features of his paper, said: 

It is estimated that 300,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia are 
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produced in the United Kingdom by the direct distillation of the 
ammoniacal liquors arising from gas-works, coke-ovens, and shale 
distillation works. It is believed that, by a modification of the 
existing arrangement of distillation plant, the cost of steam in ths 
production of the foregoing quantity of sulphate of ammonia, 
which will represent to-day approximately £270,000, can be 
reduced to at least half this amount. The significance of the 
paper, as affecting the national welfare, lies in the potentialities 
which the contribution foreshadows in the matter of fuel con- 
servation. 

In studying the papers relative to sulphate of ammonia manu- 
facture which have been read during the last fifty years at the 
various meetings of several technical associations—particularly 
the various associations of gas engineers—one is impressed with 
their descriptive character, and the absence in most cases of any 
reference to the underlying principles involved in the distillation 
of gas liquor. It is believed that the experience and practice of 
the alcohol industry, as gained by Savalle (a Frenchman) who 
had intimate practical acquaintance with the Coffey still, were 
applied to the evolution of the first continuous columnar still 
for the distillation of gas liquor. 

It would appear from the form which most English-made gas 
liquor stills assume, that mechanical considerations, such as 
facilities for cleaning, provision for the removal of bubbling 
hoods, and initial capital costs, have been the factors largely 
governing the design in the past. Failure to visualize the items 
which contribute to the cost of the manufacture of sulphate of 
ammonia, in so far as the still itself is concerned, is doubtless 
responsible for this somewhat circumscribed view. 

Solutions of ammonia of such strengths as are typical of normal 
gas liquor behave generally according to Henry’s law. Gas laws, 
however, while allowing of a ready interpretation of the conditions 
obtaining in the still, do not afford all the fundamentals of design. 
It would appear that further progress can alone result from patient 
observation of details such as can be obtained from practical 
working conditions. 

Consideration of the costings as affecting ammonium sulphate 
manufacture reveals that still cleaning represents o'2 p.ct., labour 
in the operation and control of the still 4 p.ct., and steam about 
10 p.ct. Obviously, the dominant consideration in this connection 
is the cost of steam. 

The summarized heat-balance having reference to the manufac- 
ture of sulphate of ammonia reveals that the distillation of gas 
liquor should be a self-supporting one, assuming all available heat 
is capable of complete utilization. The figures furnished show 
that in the distillation of 82 gallons of gas liquor (1°94 p.ct. NHs) 
and 18 gallons of *‘ devil” liquor—zi.e., 100 gallons, or 1020 lbs., in 
alli—the heat, reduced to points of steam from and at 212° Fabr., 
entering the still is as follows: 








(1) Vie steamapplied . . 1. «© % + © » 267 lbs. 
(2) Via preheated gas liquor. . ... . 90° is 
(3) Peo OUNMENGEEeS . kk ee 9°39. 
' : 446°3 lbs. 
The heat available for utilization is: 
(1) Via gasstream from still. . . . . . 248 Ibs. 
(2) Via effluentliquor. . . . 198 ,, 
(3) Heat arising from saturator— 
(a) Heateidiltion . . . i « « Oz... 
(6) Heatofformation. . .... . 68°8 ,, 
522°9 lbs. 


The ratio of steam applied to liquor distilled is 26:1 : 100. 

Incidentally, the figures show (assuming no attempt is made to 
utilize the heat available in the waste liquor) that the efficiency of 
the process, from the point of view of heat conservation, is only 
32'5 p.ct. The disability with the existing arrangement of sulphate 
of ammonia plant lies in the fact that there is a far larger quan- 
tity of heat leaving the saturator than can be adequately taken 
advantage of in the gas liquor pre-heaters. A special multiple 
effect arrangement of plant, combined with a judicious system of 
interchange heating, would appear to be the ideal plant to ensure 
a satisfactory conservation of heat, so as to render the operation 
of the distillation of gas liquor more nearly self-supporting than 
it is to-day with existing plants. 

Apart from the utilization of heat which the thermal balance- 
sheet indicates is available, experiments reveal that the design of 
the elements of existing gas-liquor stills can be improved, with 
consequent steam economy. Progress in this direction is likely 
to proceed by the evolution of elements which are so designed as 
to ensure the promotion of optimum bubbling, with impact of the 
bubbles so formed. Optimum bubbling is a function of a definite 
vapour velocity ; but the velocity should not be such as will hold- 
up the liquid or will cause entrainment. 

An examination of the table showing some characteristics of 
ammoniacal liquor stills, as supplied by English makers, reveals 
a marked absence of uniformity of many of the “ essentials” of a 
gas-liquor still; and one is led irresistibly to the conclusion that 
standardization is fully warranted. 

The question has frequently been asked, “‘ What are the condi- 
tions governing the water-balance of a saturator?” The thermal 
data afforded by the measurements recorded in the balance-sheet 
are of interest inthis connection. A simple calculation shows that 
55 gallons of water are being evaporated per ton of sulphate of 
ammonia (25°74 p.ct. NHs) being made with an acid feed of about 
70 p.ct. H,SO, The factors governing the water-balance of a 











saturator are undoubtedly the strength of acid used and the 
quantity of water which is introduced thereto. 


Twenty years ago, several plants for the distillation of gas 
liquor under vacuum were installed; and the view was expressed 
that, with this form of plant, distillation was economical as re- 
gards steam consumption—particularly at those works where ex- 
haust steam was available. Consideration of the relative vapour 
pressures of typical gas liquors at ranges of pressure between 
20 in. mercury (absolute) and 33 in. (absolute), leads one to the 
conclusion that no great saving is likely to accrue ; whereas addi- 
tional expenditure of steam will be required for the operation of 
the vacuum pump and the pump installed to withdraw the effluent 
liquor from the still. Vacuum distillation may increase the rate 
of distillation for a given still design ; but entrainment due to pos- 
sible fluctuations of the vacuum is much more likely than with a 
still worked under pressure. 

It is a matter of regret that the time-limit imposed for the intro- 
duction of the subject does not admit of allusion to other phases 
to which reference is made in the paper. It is my view that 
finality in the design and arrangement of plant for the distillation 
of gas liquor has by no means been reached, and that a suitable 
guerdon will doubtless await the technician who devotes himself 
assiduously to the solution of this captivating problem. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. CHarLes Cooper said that, in the author’s remarks on the 
various designs, a common feature was mentioned—viz., the large 
number and area represented by the serrations compared with the 
diameter of the gas-way. The connection was one which could be 
better appreciated mentally when stated in precise values, The 
penalty of not truly levelling when erecting the column was, no doubt, 
more heavily felt in such cases. There was one consideration which 
the author had hardly touched upon, though it seemed to be quite 
important, and this was the entrainment of liquid from tray to tray 
upwards, and the manner in which it affected the efficiency of removal 
for a given steam consumption. Where entrainment took place in 
sensible quantity, two effects were felt. One of these could best be 
appreciated by stating the limiting case, which was what would obtain 
if it were possible to blow the whole of the liquor out of the still. A 
single-stage action would be produced; and any given proportion of 
removal would be very wasteful in steam compared with a multiple- 
stage treatment of the same gross quantity. In a more general form, 
this proposition could be stated as follows: In any counter-current 
process carried on in interrupted stages, there is a downward limit of 
the number of stages which must be provided to produce a definite pro- 
portionate stripping along with any desired richness of product—in 
this case, a steam-ammonia mixture, The first effect of entrainment 
was to blur the sharpness of the “cut” between stages; and the 
practical result was the same as if the gross capacity provided had 
been divided into a less number of sections. The second effect was 
one of dilution of the liquid in any section by the addition of weaker 
material from below, therefore producing the result that a greater 
quantity of liquor of lower strength was actually being stripped. 
These two considerations dictated at some point a limit on the amount 
of turbulence desirable in such acolumn. That considerable entrain- 
ment could take place was seen in the provision of a void and 
frequently a trap for drops at the outlet of the column. The lime- 
charged liquor was also liable to froth; but there could be no sharp 
demarcation between frothing and entrainment. This led him to 
suggest that the prevalence of large bubbling areas in various designs 
had possibly arisen from the manufacturer finding that the advantage 
of splitting his available area or volume into a larger number of 
sections was nullified by the conditions stated ; and he had therefore 
compromised on empirical results. With regard to designing for 
minimum steam consumption, the limiting conditions appeared to be 
these: Once having all liquor admitted at the boiling point for the 
still pressure, the only heat absorptions were those represented by the 
dissociation of ammonia salts, and, of course, the hydrate, the radia- 
tion losses, and the elevation of the boiling point due to rising pressure 
as the liquor travels downward. All these were represented by con- 
densation and loss of superheat (if any) of the steam, and presumably 
were irreducible or subject to proper treatment. It was also neces- 
sary further to provide a vebicle to effect the release of the ammonia ; 
and the steam employed here had a minimum value represented by 
such values as Piron’s, quoted by the author. The partial pressure of 
ammonia in solution of its compounds at about 100° C. was not the 
only quantity which appeared to matter, according to certain figures 
which he had examined. Without attempting to go too deeply into 
this aspect of the question, the conditions in the column to which 
those figures referred showed that the actual consumption was about 
one-and-a-half times the minimum quantity required, merely as a 
vehicle for the ammonia; and a part of the excess was represented by 
the losses to be made-up in the column. The consumption was about 
the same as that shown in the thermal balance-sheet; but the dis- 
tribution was different—a greater proportion being admitted to the 
fixed still. It would be interesting to know why a 21 p.ct. radiation 
loss should occur from the heaters, unless they were not lagged. 

Dr. E. W. Smit said the only point he wished to bring forward— 
believing this was an opportune time to do so—was probably quite 
apart from the subject matter of the paper. However, as the paper 
was an attempt to show that increased efficiency should be obtained 
in sulphate production, he personally should have liked some very 
strong reference to what gas-works might do for themselves, before 
the ammonia liquor was sent to the distillery, in assisting to reduce 
the cost of sulphate production. Now that the new Gas Regula- 
tion Act had come into force, the therm basis was standard, 
illuminating power of gas was no longer necessary, and benzole 
was being, or should be, extracted from all coal gas, it was to him 
obvious that any gas undertaking which did not employ an acid catch 
for its ammonia extraction, prior to the purifiers, was wasting money 
and energy. Most gas-works supplied liquor of an average strength 
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of, perhaps, 8 oz.; whereas it would be an easy thing to produce 
a liquor of 15 or 16 oz. with an acid catch, and in this way eliminate 
at least one-third of the ammonia scrubbers, and all that went with 
them. It would be a boon to the distillers of liquor if that large 
amount of water—that 100 p.ct. dilution—could be eliminated ; and 
now that this was really practicable, it would be well worth while con- 
centrating on what might be done before they came to the stills, and 
before it was necessary to do any standardizing. 

The CuarrMaN said that Dr. Smith had raised a point of very great 
importance. Whether he personally agreed with all that Dr. Smith 
had said, was another matter ; but the point he had raised might very 
well be discussed. 

Mr. W. R. S1epacp, speaking with regard to steam consumption, 
said his experience was that it was difficult to convince an engineer 
that he should use small pipes. As a matter of fact, in supplying 
steam to a still, it would usually be found that reducing the size of 
pipe between the superheater and the still gave a very considerable 
steam economy, amounting in cases to almost 25 p.ct. Another point 
was that it seemed to be common practice to use serrations in the 
hood; but he had discovered that this caused entrainment. He had 
found it an improvement to drill holes all round the hood, about 
1-16th in. diameter. This gave a fine division of the gas, and brought 
about equilibrium much more rapidly. He then found that such a 
design was easily choked-up, and so, instead of putting 1-16th in. holes 
all round, a series of slots 3-32nd in. wide were tried; and, while pre- 
venting the choking, the sub-division of the gas was almost exactly the 
same as with the holes. 

Dr. L. F. Goopwin said the only point he could usefully bring-up 
was the question of intimate contact between bubbles and the liquid, 
which was the same type of problem in acolumn still or saturator as it 
was in any other type of absorption. It would be found that the depth 
of liquor on a plate was related to the serrated hood ; and it had to be 
related, because the slightest change in level between any of tbe slits 
with regard to the rest of the liquor led to unequal bubbling. If 
there was a certain minimum depth to overcome a certain mini- 
mum amount of head, there was a tendency to more uniform bub- 
bling all round. Finally, he should think that small traces of oil or 
an oil film in any liquor of the sort referred to in the paper would 
have a great deal to do with intimate contact between the gas and the 
still. 

Mr. A. G. Byarp (France) said he assisted to instal the first Feld- 
mann still inthis country. Up to that time, the process used was the 
old egg-ended boiler. Referring to some points in Continental prac- 
tice, he said he introduced a Wilton ammonia plant, which was 
attached to two steam-boilers. These were not over-worked at the 
time the plant was put in, but they were when the Wilton plant was 
installed. The latter worked quite satisfactorily ; but the rest of the 
plant stood still. The gas manager asked what he was to do, and was 
told either to put in another boiler or else stop tbe gas-works. Even- 
tually a friend asked if he could introduce into Spain some superheat- 
ing apparatus. He arranged that the experiments should be carried 
out at his works. He started with high pressure in the boilers of (say) 
9? lbs.—about six atmospheres—and the pressure of the steam when 
it was introduced into the ammonia still was about 14 lbs., or one 
atmosphere. The steam was superheated, and the gas-works went on 
their way ; and only one boiler was found necessary instead of two. 
— question of superheating the steam was a point well worth 
study. 

The CuairMan, after complimenting the author, said it was the first 
paper that had been published in this country—he did not know about 
the Continent—in which some attempt had been made to apply scien- 
tific principles to the design, or to ideas of designing, stills for sepa- 
rating ammonia from gas liquor. A vessel or apparatus for treating 
gas liquor was called a still; but personally he did not think it was 
the right word. They were dealing with rather a peculiar condition 
of affairs. They bad a liquor in which the gas was dissolved; and 
they wanted to devise an apparatus to boil out that gas. If it could be 
done by distilling the water, they would have an ideal apparatus. 
This was what was being aimed at; and if they had that in view—he 
was sure Mr. Parrish had, because he talked so much about the 
supply of steam—the more perfect a piece of apparatus they would 
get. With regard to the serrated hoods, he had distilled gases in many 
types of apparatus ; and finally he was induced to put in a Continental 
still—the Mallet, in which there were serrations. With this still, the 
whole of the steam required to make a ton of sulphate of ammonia was 
represented by 94 cwt. of coal. This was an actual figure from a week 
or a fortnight’s work, and included the whole of the steam used on the 
plant, excepting that for pumping the liquor into the store bin. Pos- 
sibly others had had experience of this type of still, and could give 
results. He asked the meeting to accord the author a very hearty vote 
of thanks, 

Mr. ParrisH, replying to the discussion, said it was obvious that 
Mr. Cooper understood the fundamental principles involved in the 
distillation of ammoniacal liquor ; but he was afraid he had misunder- 
stood one or two of the points that he had raised in his remarks upon 
the paper. As far as the still was concerned, he (the author) had at- 
tempted to itemize the loss there; and he did not want to confuse the 
loss via radiation as between the still and the pre-heaters, The pre- 
heaters were put outside purposely with the view of assisting in cooling 
the steam and the waste gases which came from the saturator, because 
there was such a volume—apart from raising the ammoniacal liquor 
to boiling point—that water had to be used in order to dissipate this 
heat before the waste gases could be sent forward to the spent oxide 
burners for conversion. Mr. Cooper had directed most of his remarks 
to the question of entrainment. In connection with all the experiments 
he himself had conducted as regards the design of the elements consti- 
tuting an ammoniacal liquor still, he had had the question of optimum 
velocity in mind. There were, however, certain figures which could 
not be disclosed in connection with these experiments. They were 

fundamental to any new design which might be patented.. But he had 
Not overlooked the question of entrainment ; and he could assure Mr. 
Cooper that, so far as the stills mentioned in the paper were concerned, 


—_ were very few which were calculated to cause much difficulty 


om the point of view of entrainment, having regard to the definite 
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vapour velocity which they gave. In point of fact, the steam could be 
increased by over 300 p.ct., and even then there would not be any diffi- 
culty from entrainment ; so that this aspect had not been overlooked. 
The question of turbulency was very important, as he had attempted to 
demonstrate in the paper. It must be considered, of course, in rela- 
tion to that maximum velocity which did not create entrainment. 
There was also another point which affected turbulency, and which 
also concerned the question of entrainment, and that was the question 
of constant steam. If Mr. Cooper had had any experience of stills 
throughout the country as he (the author) had, he would have found 
that there were very few people who understood the reducing valve ; 
and, singularly, few who did understand the reducing valve ever 
attempted to control the working of it in such a manner that they 
could get anything approaching constant steam conditions. If they 
were rushing steam into a still in gulps at about 500 times the rate at 
which the steam ought to be produced, they would get turbulency 
of motion, quite apart from the question of the design of the par- 
ticular element involved. Dr. Smith’s remarks were very perti- 
nent; and he himself was still investigating the question as to the 
maximum strength at which gas-works ought to operate their scrubbing 
plant in order that it might be reasonably economical both from 
the point of view of the gas-works and from the point of view of 
the chemical works which had to deal with the ammoniacal liquor. 
There was one difficulty so far as the acid catch was concerned when 
it was interposed between the scrubber and the purifiers, and it 
was a difficulty which a number of gas-works that had worked direct 
plants for the absorption of ammonia had been face to face with—viz , 
the question of the entrainment of the vesicular acid which caused 
souring in the purifier, and, by the reaction of the acid mist with 
the oxide of iron, formed sulphate of iron. Oxide of iron in 
the purifier allowed alkalinity; and it was absolutely impossible 
to purify the gas until that soluble iron, which was caused by 
reaction of the vesicular acid with the oxide of iron in the purifier, was 
neutralized and the ferric sulphate decomposed. He did not say it 
was impossible to use an acid catch and so obviate entrainment; but 
there was a difficulty, and it needed to be carefully considered in con- 
nection with any such proposal. Mr. Sibbald’s remarks were directed 
to the type of plant as it existed to-day, and in that sense were not 
relevant to the kind which he had attempted, in the paper, to 
visualize as the type which would be evolved as the result of inves- 
tigation work of this character. As to the question of serrations, 
mentioned by Mr. Sibbald, if he would refer to the paper he would 
see that the bubbler there was provided with 1000 holes ; and if he put 
a magnifying glass on to that bubbler, he would find that the central 
hole was about twice the size of the outer ones, The hood in that 
case had been designed, not haphazardly, but as the result of a good 
deal of experience with this question of bubbling ; and that had anim- 
portant bearing on the question of getting equilibrium with minimum 
steam consumption. Dr. Goodwin referred to the depth of bubbling 
and the question of alignment. As far as he personally was con- 
cerned, extraordinary care was taken in aligning sulphate of ammonia 
stills. He was able to get them absolutely dead-level; and he be- 
lieved in the foundations being such that there could not be any possi- 
bility of subsidence at all. He could definitely ensure that there was 
absolute uniformity so far as the bubbling device was concerned. It 
was wrong to add to the depth of the slit unnecessarily, because 
it only added to the steam consumption. Thesmaller the depth of the 
slit, consistent with ensuring uniformity, the better from the point of 
view of steam consumption. So far as the effect of oil was concerned, 
there was no ammoniacal liquor in the country that was absolutely 
free from oil. Those who settled best were invariably the works 
which introduced a certain amount of hydrocarbons specifically greater 
than the ammoniacal liquor itself; and these hydrocarbons were 
usually oils of the creosote fraction. So that in distillation one was 
always faced with the question of oil, and one received some little 
assistance in this direction. He was intensely interested in the re- 
marks of Mr. Byard, and the introduction of the Feldmann still into 
this country. He had not only looked into the question of stills as 
produced in this country, but had given consideration to every still 
that had been produced throughout the whole world; and he could 
assure them that chemical engineers had a long way to go before 
attaining perfection in the:matter of design. It had been said that 
there was no finality to thought or achievement ; and he wascertainly 
convinced that, so far as ammoniacal stills and their design were con- 
cerned, finality had by no means been reached yet. 
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ISLE OF WIGHT GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Isle of Wight Gas Associa- 
tion took place at the Totland Bay Hotel on Saturday, June 10o— 
Mr. J. W. Lorp (Freshwater Gas Company), the retiring Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The following officers were elected : 

President.—Mr. F. W. Taylor, Ryde Gas Company. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurey—Mr. F. E. Cox, Newport Gas 

Company. 
Hon. Auditor—Mr. W. C. Church, Secretary, Sandown Gas 
Company. 

After the business meeting, tea was provided at the Totland 

Bay Hotel, when the members were joined by the ladies. 
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Society of British Gas Industries—We have received from 
the Secretary (Mr. Arthur L. Griffith) a copy of the newly-issued 
rules and list of members of the Society. The President this 
year is the Right Hon. Lord Riddell; the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Albert Cliff, J.P.; and the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Frederick 
C. Tilley, M.I.Mech.E. 
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THE BEST POSITION FOR BENZOLE PLANT. 


“ Das Gas- und Wasserfach” for June 24 contains an article 
by the Gas Institute—the experimental and testing station at 
Karlsruhe of the German Gas Association—in which the best 
position for benzole extracting plant in the cycle of gas-works 
practice is discussed. It is acknowledged to be the general rule 
to place such plant immediately before the dry purification—i.c., 
after the ammonia scrubbers. The general reason for this is 
doubtless the greater facility of introducing benzole washing at 
this point. It generally entails less new capital expenditure than 
elsewhere. Frequently there exists a disused naphthalene washer, 
which can be brought into use again for ammonia when the 
benzole process is introduced ; or there may be a disused cyanogen 
scrubber which can be easily converted for benzole extraction. 
Again, several chambers of a rotary ammonia scrubber may be 
turned over to benzole, though this may easily lead to unpleasant 
consequences, for experience has shown that the outlet from the 
benzole portion may become stopped, and the washing oil overflow 
into the ammonia chambers. Without doubt, the introduction of 
benzole extracting plant into the system after dry purification will 
in most cases entail higher initial costs for alterations and addi- 
tional mains, and almost always there is lacking suitable accommo- 
dation at this point. For all this, the Gas Institute maintains, it 
should be aimed at where at all possible, since any other situation 
in the cycle is technically unsound. 

If unpurified gas is subjected to benzole extraction, there is 
practically certain sooner or later to be corrosion in the appara- 
tus, which will lead to trouble. In its investigations on behalf of 
various gas-works, the Institute has had cases which clearly 
proved this assertion. If there is any slight defect in the am- 
monia washing, ammonia-sulphur combinations find their way 
into the washing oil, which in certain circumstances give rise to 
serious and rapid corrosion, which is particularly liable to give 
trouble with the tubing in the steam oil-heater. The sulphur 
combinations of the gas alone seem to cause no noticeable dis- 
turbance; but the more ammonia that passes the scrubber, the 
quicker appears to be the corrosive action. 

This state of affairs can, of course, be remedied by more careful 
ammonia washing. But there are cther troubles to be met. In 
two cases with which the Institute has had to deal, there were 
found in various parts of the benzole plant, especially those con- 
cerned with the distillation of the crude oil, large quantities of a 
bluish black product, part crumbly and part in the torm of sludge, 
by which the apparatus was badly damaged. Analysis showed 
this to be composed of iron cyanide combinations, a certain 
amount of sulphur, and resinous substances. The latter were 
doubtless formed from the phenols and unsaturated compounds 
which are always found with benzole, and which, with their un- 
pleasant results, are well known in connection with the use of 
crude benzole in internal combustion engines. They were in no 
way responsible for the damage to plant, which seemed attribut- 
able mostly to the cyanogen taken up from the gas by the wash- 
ing oil. Certainly the sulphur compounds and the continually 
diminishing quantity of oxygen played an important part, but 
whether primary or secondary is hard to determine exactly. In 
fact, the same influences were at work as cause, in varying degree 
at various times, damage to mains and services, but in this case 
intensified by greater concentration of the harmful substances 
and by heat. The only really useful precaution that can be taken 
is thorough purification of the gas—i.e., introducing the benzole 
plant after thedry purifiers. In this way, not only is the cyanogen 
nearly all removed, but also the last traces of ammonia, which 
minimizes the risk of damage, even when the scrubbers are work- 
ing indifferently. The resinous substances are, of course, not 
eliminated by this precaution, but they will not cause damage to 
plant—merely necessitating periodical cleaning. Naturally their 
removal from the refined benzole is desirable, in order to keep 
its reputation as motor fuel. 

These experiences from actual works practice have prompted 
the Gas Institute to issue this warning with regard to the installa- 
tion of new benzole plant; and they illustrate the advisability of 
thorough and frequent examination of plant already in the system. 
No doubt the damage described cannot be entirely avoided even 
when purified gas only is subjected to benzole extraction, but 
certainly the life of the plant can be considerably increased by 
placing it after the dry purifiers. 








Reduced Price of Fire Prevention Volumes.—An important point 
was omitted from our recent notice of the series of Red Books of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee dealing with the tests on 
the fire resistance of plain and reinforced concrete, carried out 
with assistance from the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The series is now complete. The point missing from 
our notice was that the price has been greatly reduced. The 
series, numbering 31 volumes, has been published by H.M. 
Stationery Office ; the total cost of the individual volumes as pub- 
lishrd beg £4 7s. 6d. But now, to bring the valuabie results of 
the tests as a whole within the reach of all interested, complete sets 
(31 volumes) are being placed on sale at the price of £2 (by post 
£2 1s. 6d.). Individual items may be ordered; but no reduction 


from the published price can be allowed in their case. 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY IN CANADA. 





Big Increases in Gas Consumption—Vertical Retort Installations 
at Vancouver and Victoria. 


The official inauguration of a Glover-West vertical retort in- 
stallation at the Vancouver Gas-Works was noticed in the 
‘ JournaL ” for May 31 last; and the presence in England on a 
well-earned holiday, after sixteen years’ absence from this country, 
of Mr. John Keillor, has been taken advantage of to secure some 
further particulars of what is being done in connection with these 
particular works, as well as some interesting views on the position 
of the gas industry generally in Canada. ; 

Mr. John Keillor—a brother of Mr. George Keillor, of Greenock 
—is Gas Engineer to the British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany, who own and operate, among other undertakings, the Van. 
couver (B.C.) Gas Company and the Victoria (B.C.) Gas Company. 
In all, the British Columbia Electric Railway Company (whose 
headquarters are in London) operate some thirteen or fourteen 
subsidiary companies, of which railway concerns are the chief. 
They have a total of no less than $55,000,000 of British capital 
invested in electric railways, electric lighting and power plants, 
and gas, all in and round Vancouver and Victoria cities. Mr. 
Keillor has been six years in Vancouver (where he succeeded Mr. 
R. W. Ford), after having spent some ten years in Hamilton 
(Ont.), as Manager of the Gas Company ; and in these six years 
wonderful progress has been made in the sale of gas. The output 
chart shows that when Mr. Keillor went to Vancouver in 1916 the 
annual make was 254 million c.ft.; while, estimating on the figures 
so far obtained, the total for this year will be 600 millions—so 
that the output will have much more than doubled itself in the six 
years. As a matter of fact, the business actually doubled in a little 
less than five years. Going farther back, it is seen that in the 
comparatively short period of sixteen years the output has grown 
from 44 million c.ft. per annum to its present dimensions. In 
this time, the chart reveals only one stage of decline, which was 
during the early stages of the war. Needless to say, in order to 
keep pace with such expansion in demand as this, those respon- 
sible have been kept busy reconstructing and extending the 

lant. 

7 The Vancouver and Victoria Gas Companies enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being the only two gas companies in Canada who did not 
have to increase their charges during the war. As a matter 
of fact, as compared with 1915, the average price of gas for the 
two Companies is now about 5 c. per 1000 c.ft. lower. The main 
reason for this enviable position is that the Companies were 
more favourably situated than any of the others in regard to coal 
supplies, because British Columbia possesses untold millions of 
tons of coal close to Vancouver. There is, declares Mr. Keillor, 
more coal in that province than ever existed in Great Britain ; 
and as yet it has hardly been touched. The coal thus ready to 
hand is a good gas-making coal, and gives an excellent coke ; and 
it comes by barge from Vancouver Island, about 50 miles from 
Vancouver. There are also other grades, including anthra- 
cite; and at present only about 5 million tons a year is mined in 
the whole of British Columbia. These facts fully justify one in 
taking an extremely optimistic view of the future. Of course, 
labour went up during the war—about 140 p.ct.; and even now 
it has only been reduced some 10 p.ct. below this figure. Coal 
also rose 100 p.ct., though it will be understood, from what 
has already been said, that it was very cheap in pre-war days. 

Early this year, both the Vancouver and the Victoria Companies 
started operating Glover-West verticals—a million cubic feet per 
day plant being put down at Vancouver, and a half-million cubic 
feet installation at the Victoria works (of which Mr. F. H. Hew- 
lings is Manager). All the castings and the elevating and con- 
veying machinery were sent from Manchester by West’s Gas 

Improvement Company; while the steel for the buildings and 
the firebricks for the retort-settings were made locally. British 
Columbian firebricks are very good; and the Company had con- 
fidence in putting them in, because they had used them success- 
fully for some ten years in the horizontal retort-settings. It will 
be noticed from the photograph of the installation that all the 
light and ventilation required in the retort-house are secured by 
perforations in the brickwork—some of these being made to form 
words giving sound advice to those who read them. The effect 
of this at night time is said to be very pretty. Another feature 
which the illustration makes clear is that ample space has been 
left for extending the retort-house, when required, without inter- 
ference with the coke conveyors and bunkers. ‘ 
Using Vancouver Island coking coal, the yield of gas is ap- 
proximately 17,000 c.ft. per ton from the verticals with steaming, 
as compared with about 10,000 c.ft. per ton from the horizontals. 
This is gas of round about 460 B.Th.U. In answer to questions 
on the matter of calorific value, Mr. Keillor explained that gas of 
the quality named is made because the Canadian Government 
standard now requires all the companies to make gas of not less 
than 450 B.Th.U. The Government have fitted-up Simmance- 
Abady calorimeters in each city; and the gas is tested at inter- 
vals depending upon the size of the place—in the larger towns 
every day, and in the smaller towns twice a week. The 450 
B.Th.U. minimum has been in force since November, 1919. 

It was gratifying to be informed by our friend that the gas 

standards in Canada for a number of years have closely followed 
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the British standards, and that what are regarded as three 
progressive changes have been made within the last ten years. 
Up to 1912, the gas was tested by the Government on a 16-candle 
basis, with a Sugg burner. Then it was changed to 16 candles 
tested with the South Metropolitan burner ; and in 1915 the candle- 
power standard was superseded by the calorific standard—the 
Government requiring the companies to make 520 B.Th.U. gas. 
The reduction to 450 B.Th.U. in 1919 was made for economic 
reasons—in some measure because of the shortage of coal and 
oil, but primarily because the gas engineers were able to convince 
the Government officials that, while 450 B.Th.U. gas could be 
manufactured and distributed more cheaply than 520 B.Th.U. 
gas, it would give entire satisfaction to the consumers. Since the 
1919 change, the Department of Inland Revenue at Ottawa have 
had passed by the Government an Order in Council giving them 
authority to require, when they may see fit to do so, the 
companies to sell gas on the therm basis. It is Mr. Keillor’s 
belief that it will not be very long before the Canadian authori- 
ties adopt the therm basis of selling gas, though they have not 
brought the order into force yet. 

In a number of cities on the other side of the Atlantic, 
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Supposing the industry were put on the therm basis, Mr. Keillor, 
as at present minded, would probably recommend his own Com- 
pany to adopt a quality of 410 B.Th.U. gas from local coals. In 
a complete gasification plant, he calculates he could get from 
35,000 to 40,000 c.ft. per ton—using what oil might be necessary 
for carburetting purposes. The additional gas that would be 
obtained by the complete gasification process—that is, the differ- 
ence between (say) 17,000 c.ft. and 35,000 or 40,000 c.ft.—would, 
he thinks, prove of more value commercially than the 10 cwt. of 
coke and the tar and ammonia derived from the vertical retorts. 


Further chatting about calorific values, Mr. Keillor said that 


probably the chief reason why they have not yet in Canada 
adopted the therm basis of selling gas is because Canadian and 
American types of gas. appliances—including cookers, water- 


heaters, &c.—are not equipped with burners which would effi- 


ciently use the lower quality gas. The average drilled burner on 


a gas-cooker in Canada is, as a matter of fact, not producing more 
than 25 to 30 p.ct. efficiency from the 460 B.Th.U. gas which is 


now being supplied. He has seen much better things in this 


country. However, gas appliance manufacturers in Canada are 
now considering the advisability of fitting to the appliances sent 

















VIEW OF THE GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORT PLANT AT VANCOUVER. 


manufactured gas (a term which has superseded the less suitable 


one of “artificial gas,” as contrasted with natural gas) is being | 


distributed at higher pressures than are customary in this country. 
For manufactured gas 8 or 10 in. pressure has been adopted in 
some cases, in view of the fact that many other cities have been 
satisfactorily distributing natural gas at much higher pressures 
than this. The natural gas companies distributing at very 
heavy pressures experience, it is said, but small leakage propor- 
tionately. 

Mr. Keillor, in his visit to this country is combining business 


with pleasure; for he has it in mind to find out, ifhecar, whether | 


his Company would do better for themselves by extending their 
vertical retort installations or by going in for a complete gasifica- 
tion process. It will be necessary very soon to make extensions 
in one form or another. Mr. Keillor personally is inclined to 
think that the future of the gas industry is bound up with complete 
gasification. His experience with natural gas has taught him to 
regard it as the duty of gas engineers to gasify as much as 
they can of the coal and the coke, because primarily they are 
sellers of gaseous fuel. Therefore he is looking forward to the 
time when the Canadian Government will put the industry on 
a therm basis, so that it will be left to the undertaking in each 
locality to decide for itself what is the best quality of gas to dis- 
tribute in that particular district. From his point of view, it is a 
mistake to have one standard to control the operations of all the 
companies, inasmuch as undertakings scattered across the Con- 
tinent are using four or five different grades of coal. These coals 
vary in quality appreciably, though they are all fairly good. 


; out by them higher efficiency burners such as are now to be 


found over here. 
Mr. Keillor had much more to say on other interesting topics, 


| which will form the subject of an article in the July issue of the 


**Gas SALESMAN.” 








Manchester and District Junior Gas Association.—The Direc- 
tors of the Derbyshire Silica Firebrick Company have invited the 


| members to visit their Friden works on Wednesday afternoon, the 


1gth inst. The party will be met at Buxton, returning after the 
visit via Bakewell and Haddon Hall to Buxton. 

Municipal Gas Accounts.—From Messrs. Benn Bros., Ltd., of 
No. 8, Bouverie Street, E.C., we have received a copy of the 


| “Gas World Analyses of Municipal Gas Accounts ” for the year 


1920-21, the price of which is 21s. net. The tables are mounted 
on linen, and follow on the lines of previous issues of the series; 
details being given with regard to 69 undertakings. 
Desulphurizing Coke.—In the physico-chemical study of sul- 
phur in coke, being made by Mr. A. R. Powell, physical organic 


| chemist, of the United States Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, ex- 


periments have, says the “ American Gas Association Monthly,” 
been conducted on the study of the decomposition of calcium 
sulphide. It was found that, working with boiling water, calcium 
sulphide is hydrolized very slowly ; the rate being increased by the 
| addition of magnesium oxide. Small-scale laboratory tests will 
be made on coke containing fairly pure calcium sulphide, to dis- 
cover if it is feasible for desulphurizing coke. 
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THE “ N AND Z” TRANSMITTING THERMOMETER. 


There are many uses on a gas-works for a reliable transmitting 
thermometer—for instance, in connection with the flue gases of a 
boiler plant, the inlet and outlet feed water of economizers, and 
also inlet and outlet flue gases of economizers, superheaters, 
steam pipes, tar stills, and chemical plant—and Messrs. Negretti 
and Zambra have patented an instrument which it would seem 
should fully meet these requirements. 
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lengths, so that it cau slide in the tube when the temperature 
changes. The space not occupied by the wire contains the fluid. 
Fig. 1 clearly shows the arrangement. The volume of the wire 
and the fluid and the capacity of the tube are so calculated that, 
for a given change in temperature, the change in volume of the 
fluid is the same as that of the space it can occupy, so that no 
fluid is expelled into the indicator to move the index. It is 
pointed out that a perfect compensation can be obtained by this 
method, and that errors due to changes of temperature of the 
capillary are therefore eliminated. In other words, if the capillary 
tubing is placed alongside a hot substance, the temperature of 
this substance is not given on the dial. A test conducted at the 
National Physical Laboratory, at Teddington, showed that heat- 
ing 10 ft. of the capillary 20° C. only affected the indicator 7° C. 




















Fig. 1. 


In the N and Z” patent transmitting thermometer, no hair- 
springs or gears of any kind are used; the reading from the bulb 
goes direct on to the pointer. There are therefore no parts 
which can rust-up or give trouble; and there is no back-lash on 
the pointer at all. This is shown in fig. 4. The capillary tube is 
made of high-expansion material, and has running throughout its 
length a wire of low-expansion material, and of a diameter some- 
thing less than the bore of the tube. The wire is in convenient 








to the writer. 





The extreme sensitiveness of the instrument was demonstrated 
In fact, another test at the National Physical 
Laboratory showed that it took-up a change of temperature of 
20° C.in 20 seconds. Another point about this thermometer is 
that the readings are unaffected by changes of barometric pres- 
sure. Further, it is of simple and strong construction, and all 
necessary protection is provided for the various parts. It can be 
supplied either as an indicating (fig. 3) or a recording instrument— 
the latter type being shown in fig. 2—and with any length of tubing 
within reason. A very important point is that each thermometer 
carries the guarantee of Messrs. Negrettiand Zambra—a firm of 
world-wide fame in connection with the manufacture of scientific 
instruments—as being accurate within 1 p.ct. Already a num- 
ber of these thermometers are in use in gas-works; and they 
are being widely specified for other purposes, while the largest 
thermometer makers in America have asked for the sole licence 
to manufacture them in the United States. 

The sole agents for “N and Z” dial and recording transmit- 
ting thermometers for boiler-house purposes are the Boiler- House 
Supply Company (Mr. C. Roberts), No. 139, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 





Fig. 4. 








THE 


STANDARDIZATION OF GAS COOKERS. 





REPORT OF THE STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL AND SPECIFICATION. 
[Approved and Adopted by the Central Executive Board May 9, 1922. | 
(Continued from p. 34.) 


OVEN CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIMPOSED OVENS. 
The Sub-Committee considered a suggestion whereby ovens 


might be superimposed over the hot-plate, and a wooden model | 


was made and examined ; but it was felt that such a proposition 
could be better dealt with independently of the standard cooker 
Proposals, 

Gas-IRoN or PiLot-Licut CoNnNECTION. 


Suggestions to the effect that connections for gas-iron and pilot- 
light should be left on the oven supply or hot-plate tap-rails were 
considered ; but the Committee are of opinion that it would be 
better to include these items in the fixing estimate for running the 
supply to the cooker or hot-plate, in preference to adding to the 


| initial cost of cooker construction and maintenance. The plug 
at the end of the tap rail could be replaced at any time by such 
a connection if required. 


ENcLosED Hot-PLATES—SEALED OVENS AND CENTRAL 
HEATING OF OVENS. 


From investigations made, it was found that housewives com- 
plain of the constant rusting and discoloration of enclosed hot- 
plates, necessitating continual cleaning. In connection with 
sealed ovens, objections have so often been made that the flames 
are invisible; and, as regulation (more often than not) is done by 
observation of the length of flame, it was considered unwise to 
introduce enclosed flames, either in the centre at the base of 

- the oven or in enclosed spaces at the sides, Moreover, in view 
of the increased cost of maintenance, extra cleaning, and possible 
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risk to the user, the Sub-Committee have not recommended either 
method whereby the flames are not fully exposed for ordinary 
observation. 

Further, where a burner or burners are fitted in the centre of 
the base of an oven and covered by sliding cast plates, with ob- 
servation slots, some risk of injury to consumers is possible by the 
spilling and igniting of fat on the burner plates below. 

OvEN PACKING AND LININGS. 


The Committee are of opinion that the packing of Nos. 1 and z 
sizes (with the exception of the doors) would not justify the extra 
initial outlay. The door should always be packed to prevent the 
possible scorching of clothes, &c., of persons when cooking. 

It was found that the use of an efficient packing is accompanied 
by a saving of gas consumed in the oven; and, out of the several 
materials tested, slagwool has the advantage from the works and 
district points of view. It is suggested that 10 p.ct. would be an 
average saving due to the slagwool method (provided the joints 
of cookers are properly tight or sealed in some way to prevent 
leakage) ; and a test made showed the position as follows: 


Temperature with all Cooker Joints Cemented. 








— Actual. | Relative. 
a a a oe ee 457° Fahr. | 100 
Sheetasbestos . . 1. « « 8 e « 4487 ~ » | 98 
ee se 6 ee ee wr ee 8 398° 5, | 87 


| 
} 
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cavities in the material into which the alkali penetrates, 
setting-up internal corrosion until it is neutralized. Both 
of these effects will be further investigated. 

4.—So far as the surface corrosion is concerned, experiments 
show that after 300 washings of 5 minutes’ duration with 
5 p.ct. potash, the loss of metal on an 18 gauge plate would 
be about ro p.ct. 

5.—Aluminium rolled sheet of 15 gauge can safely be used as an 
alternative for linings or inner crown sheet, providing that 
98 to gg p.ct. of aluminium is always present in its constitu- 
tion. Any excess of impurities over 2 p.ct. may probably 
shorten the life of the sheeting considerably. 

OvEN Crowns. 


Various methods of insulating tae tops of ovens were examined 
and considered. Apparently there is little advantage in going to 
the extra expense of tile or asbestos packing. Moreover, the 
small amount of heat which may be radiated through the top 
plate can be utilized for warming plates, &c., when placed under 
the hot-plate, in addition to heat radiated from boiling rings above 
when in use. 

The following tests which were made on this question some time 
ago indicate that a products chamber formed by a single sheet of 
metal would be economical and satisfactory. 





Gas Used in One Hour 
Small Types of Cookers Tested. 


ture of 450° Fahr, 





Sheet asbestos and slagwool are practically equal, so that ex- 
pediency and cost become the determining factors between these 
two materials. Uralite was found inferior, and is little better 
than nothing at all. This is probably due to its stiffness, which 
does not allow of its making contact with metal walls of the oven, 
except at a few places. Actual cooking tests were made by a 
cooking expert ; and the results reported were to the effect that 
“asbestos and slagwool were a ‘dead heat’ and uralite came out 
a bad third.” 

In considering the possible saving due to oven lagging or pack- 
ing, it should be remembered that only about 20 p.ct. of the total 
gas consumed in a cooker is consumed in the oven, so far as 
domestic use is concerned ; so that 10 p.ct. economy in the oven 
alone would mean only 2 p.ct. on the whole cooker. The Sub- 
Committee considered this method of assessing the value of the 
economy in comparison with the charges incidental to packing. 
Where, however, ovens are used in greater proportion, and there 
is necessity for keeping kitchens, &c., cool, the lagging or packing 
is justified. 

Oven Linincs, ALuminiuM TEstTs, &c. 


The question of oven linings was exhaustively investigated ; 
and the results of an experiment with some aluminium oven 
linings which had been in daily use for nearly two years were 
considered. Samples of these linings were submitted to, and ex- 
amined by, the Committee, which samples, after polishing, were 
apparently as good as when first fitted. Good aluminium permits 
of frequent cleaning; and the heat radiation of the oven is not 
impaired by its use. Some of the advantages over enamelled 
steel are as follows: 

(a) No enamelling required. 

(b) Sheets can be cleaned and cut as required (if defective at 
the edges) after removal from district, and then re-used in 
smaller ovens. 

(c) The surface exposed to the heat of the burners just over 
the flames has not been found to show such definite signs 
of burning as do enamels after use. 

(@) The relative costs at present per square foot of the two 
materials being approximately 1°25 for enamelled steel and 
1 for aluminium for oven lining work. 

(e) Old aluminium has a better scrap value than enamelled steel 
or iron. 

The only disadvantage in the use of aluminium linings will be 
found by those gas undertakings who pass stoves through a fur- 
nace or muffle upon return from the district. The heats of these 
muffles probably sometimes reach 1300° Fahr.; and aluminium 
will then melt. It might, however, be advantageous first to re- 
move the linings in such cases, and clean by the caustic bath 
method, well rinsing off afterwards. 

After further experiments were made, the Committee came to 
the following conclusions with regard to best rolled sheet 
aluminium : 

1.—That aluminium sheet may be obtained in various gauges 
and in various degrees of stiffness (16 B.w.c. sheets have 
been found to be quite suitable); but 15 B.w.c. sheets 
might obviate any slight buckling that may occur. 

2.—That no deleterious effects need be anticipated. It seems 
that commercial aluminium can be obtained in a high 
degree of purity (98 to 99 p.ct.), and that the impurities are 
not likely to be other than silicon and iron, both of which 

are harmless, 
3-—Although the possible impurities in commercial aluminium 
are harmless as regards their effect upon food, they havea 
large bearing upon the power of the plate to resist corrosion 
when exposed to acids or alkalies. The latter material is 
the more important so far as gas-cookers are concerned. It 
seems that the impurities accelerate corrosion in two ways 


| to Maintain a Tempera- 
| 
| 


No inner crown . [ST a ke & Se = 13°16 c.ft. 
Castiron. . eae at“ Fao BA Ste 12‘00 c.ft. 


Fireclay tile inner crown cis | 11°94 Cc. ft. 
Packed cast iron (slag wool) .°. 10°86 c.ft. 
Double wrought sheet (enamelled) 4 10°79 C.ft. 
Single os * os ae oa ee ee 10°77 c.ft. 
Packed . se “ ee ae ee ee oe 10°59 c.ft. 





NotE.—The temperatures were in all cases taken in the centre of the cooker at a 
height one-third down from the crown to the centre line of the burners. 


Tue “Dror” Type oF Oven Door. 


Consideration was given to the drop” spring type of door 
frequently used in America, which has recently been introduced 
in this country. It was ascertained that the “ drop” door does 
not meet with much approval in this country; and the members 
were unable to report favourably. The cost of springs, &c., will 
increase both the initial and maintenance costs, and add to the 
very large number of parts now stocked. 

‘One disadvantage is the great uprush of heat, each time the 
oven door is opened, with possible scorching to persons using 
the cooker. When the door is hung on side hinges only, one 
side of the door and the top are partially opened when requir- 
ing to examine contents, the bottom being of little consequence 
from this point of view; but with the “drop” door both sides 
and top are opened. 

The Committee, therefore, see no reason to recommend any 
departure from a well-established and satisfactory principle, which 
is backed*by many years of experience. 

RiGHT AND LEFT Hanp Oven Doors, 


The Committee’s experience does not lead them to recommend 
interchangeable right or left hand doors, as there is little or no 
demand for the latter. . 


OvEN VENTILATION. 


During the research made into the question of oven ventilation, 
it was ascertained that much excess air usually passes through the 
ovens of the majority of cookers when in action ; and the follow- 
ing results will no doubt prove interesting, and offer at least a 
good reason for controlling the outlets automatically, if it can be 
done without setting-up smothering troubles on the districts. A 
gas-oven when heated acts very much like a warm uptake ven- 
tilator, the products of combustion sweeping through the oven, 
carrying with them a large volume of air—the volume depend- 
ing on the structure of the oven and the conditions under which 
it is used. 

It must be remembered that the presence of food cooking in 
the oven obstructs the fairway for the products, and therefore a 
smaller excess of air passes through than would be the case with 
an empty oven. Also, the evolution of steam from the food 
being cooked reduces the excess of air that passes through, because 
steam occupies space, and therefore leaves less room for air. 
These facts must be taken into account in considering any modi- 
fication of the size of the flue outlet. 

The experiments were directed to ascertain the volume of air 
that passed through a gas-oven when in ordinary use. It may be 
added that one solid shelf and two open grid shelves with the 
dishes containing water were used in the oven, so as to present 
some obstruction to the passage of the products. 

A glance at the table overleaf will show that the percentage ex- 
cess of air was greater at the lower consumption than at the 
higher. For instance, at 1: c.ft. per hour the excess for full aper- 
ture was 865 p.ct.; whereas at about 30 c.ft. per hour the excess 
was only 350 p.ct., and so on, for other flue apertures. As will 
be seen from the table, not only does the percentage of excess air 
increase as the consumption of gas is reduced, but in some cases 
the actual volume increases also. Table II. shows a similar set 
of results made with another type of cooker. 

This super-aeration of the products at the lower gas consump- 





—namely, by auto-electrolysis and by forming porous 





tion is probably characteristic of all cookers, though no doubt 








TaBLe I.—Cooker “ A”—With Tight Joints. 








- | 
Consumption. | Air for Com- | Volume of Air | Percentage of 














Pressure. bustion (A). a onc (A). | Excess. 
| | 
Bi acti C.Ft. per Tene! C.Ft. per Hour.| C.Ft. per Hour 
With Normal Flue Outlet 7°1 sq. in. 

18/10 | 30°3 132 460 | 350 
8/10 | 20 4 89 435 490 
3/10 | Ir‘o 48 415 865 

With Reduced Outlet 4°9 sq. in. 

18/10 30°2 | 132 460 | 350 
8/10 20°4 89 400 450 
3/10 Ir‘o | 48 430 | 895 

With Outlet still further Reduced 3°15 sq. in. 

18/10 29°3 128 370 | 290 
8/10 19°9 87 390 450 
3/10 II‘o 48 415 865 

With Outlet still further Reduced 1°8 sq. in. 

18/10 | 29°0 126'5 | 285 225 
8/10 | 19°5 85 335 395 
3/10 | Ilo 48 325 | 675 

With Outlet still further Reduced 08 <q. in. 

18/10 29'0 1265 | 230 180 
8/10 20°7 go°5 | 270 300 
3/10 I1‘o 48 | 265 550 








the extent of the super-aeration would be different with different 
cookers. Generally speaking, 30 c.ft. per hour is the rate of gas 
consumption necessary to raise an oven to cooking temperature 
in a reasonable time; and about 12 c.ft. is the rate required to 
maintain a sufficient temperature during the cooking period. So 
that in determining the most suitable area for the flue outlet these 
extreme consumptions must be taken into account. 


TABLE I1.—Cooker “ B.” 


| 





= eos o | 
ie . 

Air for Com- | V sea of Air 
bustion (A). | Excess of (A). 
| 





Percentage of 


Pressure. Consumption. | Excess. 











|C.Ft. per Hour,’ C.Ft. per awe. C.Ft. per Hour. ! 
With Normal Flue Outlet. 


33/10 29°0 126°5 | 260 206 
22/10 24°8 108 290 268 
11/10 18'0 78°5 | 286 364 
6/10 | I1‘9 52 328 630 
With Reduced Outlet. 
31/10 29°2 127 } 230 | 128 
22/10 24°8 108 263 244 
11/10 18°3 80 272 | 340 
6/10 II’g 52 270, 320 
With Outlet still further Reduced. . 
34/10 29°2 127 177 | 140 
22/10 24°8 108 193 180 
11/10 18°2 79°5 | 210 265 
= i 2 | & 450 
With Outlet still further Reduced. 
34/10 29°5 129 130 100 
22/10 24°7 108 154 140 
11/10 18°0 78°5 179 230 
6/10 I1‘g 52 234 450 





Regarding the extent of the heat loss consequent on the super- 
aeration of the products of combustion at the lower consumption. 
Suppose we assume that an air supply to the oven amounting to 
three times the volume actually needed by the gas is a sufficiently 
safe margin, then taking the figures underlined in Table II. we 
see that, whereas only 52 c.ft. of air was actually needed for union 
by combustion with the gas, no less than 380 (328 plus 52) c.ft. of 
air actually passed into the oven; so that, on the above assump- 
tion, the unnecessary super-aeration was 224 c.ft. per hour. 

This volume of air was heated from room temperature (say, 60°) 
to about 300°, and therefore carried away about 1000 B.Th.U. per 
hour, which corresponds to about 2 c.ft.of gas. A saving of 2 c.ft. 
of gas on a consumption of (say) 12 c.ft. per hour would correspond 
to about 17 p.ct. This economy is confirmed by the following 
temperature observations : 


TaBLeE III.—Temperature in Oven, °Fahr. 





Time from Start. 


Full Flue Aperture. Reduced Flue Aperture. 








45 minutes : 545 585 
75 ” ss es 405 460 
105 “é ey ns 360 420 
135 350 405 


A gas consumption of 30 c.ft. per hour was used for 45 minutes, 
after which it was reduced to 12.¢.ft. perhour. It will be seen that 
the temperature of the oven was consistently higher with the re- 
duced flue aperture ; and, taking the conditions after 135 minutes 
as a Criterion, the increased temperature due to the reduced flue 
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The problem seems to resolve itself into two parts : 


1.—What is the correct flue aperture for full gas consumption ? 
2.—Is it practicable automatically to reduce the flue aperture as 


the gas is reduced? If so, to what extent ? 


1.—The experiments caused it to be thought that, if the flue 
aperture is such as to allow to pass into the oven three times the 
volume of air actually needed by the gas, the oven will be both 
satisfactory and safe. This will allow an aeration of the products 
of combustion to the extent of about 200 p.ct.; and while this is 
not excessive, it allows a margin for the reduction that must 
inevitably take place when the cooker has been in use for some 
time. All types of cookers were not examined ; but it is believed 
that many of them fulfil very nearly these requirements at their 
maximum gas consumption. 

2.—The practicability of the automatic adjustment of flue aper- 
ture was demonstrated in the “ Hygienic” cooker some sixteen 
years ago. The extent of the reduction ought, it is felt, to be such 
as to preserve a constant degree of aeration at all consumptions ; 
the degree being that prescribed above—namely, three times the 
quantity actually needed by the gas. After further experiments, 
it was decided that the flue outlets should be based, approxi- 
mately, on one square inch of opening to each cubic foot of oven 
capacity. 

Careful investigations were made in connection with the regula- 
tion of oven outlets. It is found that such dampers, when 
intelligently operated, may lead to economies of 10 to 12 p.ct., 
and in some cases more; but this saving is on the oven alone. 
Here again, it would be only (say) 2 to 24 p.ct. on the total von- 
sumption of the whole cooker. 

The combined use of flue dampers and slag-packed ovens may 
represent a total economy of something between 5 and ro p.ct. of 
the total cooker consumption, as compared with one not equipped 
with either of these features. Much depends on the frequency of 
use of the oven. In the North, it is a common practice to bake 
bread at home. This, of course, will give added importance to 
oven economy. 

Flue dampers are not considered desirable unless made positive 
in action and “ fool-proof.” In the damper system recommended 
by the Committee, the damper blade (or “ butterfly”) is operated 
in conjunction with the oven tap. In view of the large amount 
of excess air passing through certain gas-ovens (as shown by the 
foregoing tests), the Sub-Committee are strongly of opinion that 
this simple and positive method of regulation will add to the 
economy of the oven consumption. 


OveEN VENTILATION (OTHER METHODS). 


Other methods of ventilating gas-cooker ovens were made the 
subject of special attention, as follows: 


(a) By the syphonic method of discharging the air through a 
double casing, the outlets terminating slightly above the 
floor line in the outer casing. 

(b) By a later method whereby the air is primarily controlled 
at the base of the stove upon its entry to the oven; the 
outlet being in the form of a slot at the top of the back of 
the cooker. 


This is regarded as a very important subject; the Sub-Com- 
mittee fully realizing that in making any recommendation for oven 
construction the principle of ventilation must necessarily be safe 
to use with varying gas pressures and calorific values of gas, com- 
patible with satisfactory thermal efficiency and general cooking 
results. The possibility of smothering of oven flames should not 
exist when the fairway of the oven is obstructed during its maxi- 
mum cooking period, with due regard to the various positions in 
which gas-cookers are fitted in consumers’ premises, where the 
conditions of combustion may be frequently altered. 


Oven (Lockine Tap). 


The Sub-Committee also recommend that, where a damper rod 
is used in conjunction with the oven tap, some simple and reliable 
form of locking tap for the oven supply should be considered and 
applied to prevent it being interfered with by children, who may, 
probably, be more attracted to the tap when they find that it also 
operates the damper rod. At the moment, no particular design of 
such a tap is recommended; but the matter will receive careful 
attention to ensure simplicity and reliability. 

The standardizing of cookers and parts will, the Committee 
hope, in time lead to a considerable reduction in the stocking of 
the present multiplicity of parts by gas undertakings and manu- 
facturers alike; but it is fully realized that this can never be 
totally eliminated, owing to the vast numbers of cookers of various 
sizes and types already in existence. 

Very careful attention has been given to the subject of inter- 
changeability of new standard parts when produced at the different 
works of the several gas-stove manufacturers; and in view of the 
technical factors governing this (not forgetting the human element), 
it is hoped that the making of master patterns and jigs will be 
executed by one firm. The difficulties are thoroughly appreciated 
by all members of the Sub-Committee; and strict supervision of 
the checking of such jigs, patterns, &c., will require to be main- 
tained. 

A considerable amount of testing and special research work 
has been conducted by the Sub-Committee, with the main object 
of verifying the results recorded from time to time. It is hoped 
this, added to the many years of general experience on the sub- 
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which will meet the requirements of the majority of gas con- 
sumers in this country. . 


CONFERENCE WITH REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE GARDEN 
CiTIEs AND Towns PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 


The Sub-Committee further report that they met a deputa- 
tion of ladies, representing the Garden Cities and Towns Planning 
Association, who had prepared a list of 35 questions relating to 
the construction and efficiency of gas cooking-stoves as applying 
to new houses, having reference more particularly to the houses 
erected under the direction of the Ministry of Health. During a 
very interesting and useful discussion, the Sub-Committee were 
able to convince the representatives of the Association that the 
gas industry were closely investigating the subject of gas-cooker 
construction; and it is of interest to note that the majority of 
suggestions put forward by the Association on behalf of practical 
housewives have already been embodied in the standard cooker 
proposals, and it is not necessary to make any alteration to those 
proposals already submitted to the Main Standardization Com- 
mittee. A model of the proposed cooker was shown to the depu- 
tation, who expressed their satisfaction at the general arrange- 
ment and proposals. 

At the termination of the discussion, the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee from the Garden Cities and Towns Planning Association 
referred to the probability of the Association extending their in- 
vestigations to cover other types of gas appliances, and hoped 
that the valuable assistance and co-operation shown by those pre- 
sent on behalf of the gas industry would lead the Association to 
approach the gas industry again before making any public 
announcement or report on gas appliances or their use. 

In conclusion, the members of the Sub-Committee wish to 
record their thanks and appreciation to the Governor of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company and tothe Birmingham and Manchester 
Corporation Gas Departments, for facilitating the business of 
the Committee by providing the necessary accommodation for the 
meetings from time to time, and enabling certain tests to be 
carried out to the Sub-Committee’s entire satisfaction. 

The detailed specification accompanies this report. [{Publica- 
tion of this will be begun next week. | 


R. J. RoGceErs, F,. W. GoopENOUGH. 
Chairman. 
Geo. Hopson. ARTHUR H. BARKER, 
Jno. Lewis. J. G. Crark. 
F. S. Larkin. E. C. Hott, 
Secretary. 


March 31, 1922. 











Compressor Outfit for Service Cleaning. 


Mr. George Wehrle, Superintendent of the Gas Department of 
the Denver Gas and Electric Light Company, refers again to the 
means for removing obstructions from services and house piping. 
Some time ago it was stated that the ineffectiveness of the hand 
pump in large piping systems, or in cases of obstinate stoppages, 
coupled with the cost of doing the work, caused the Denver Com- 
pany several years ago to equip an automobile with a small piston- 
type compressor, air receiver, and hose. This was very soon fol- 
lowed by an entirely new equipment, consisting of a Ford chassis 
and a Jackson rotary compressor, driven from the car engine 
through a special transmission and silent chain. A reel contain- 
ing 100 ft. of 3-in. armoured hose and a receiver having a capacity 
of 6 c.ft. of air at atmospheric pressure is part of the equipment. 
The compressor has a capacity of 6 c.ft. of free air per minute, 
and is capable of compressing to 125 lbs. per sq. in. The safety 
valve is usually set at 100 lbs., and the air supplied through the 
hose at 80 lbs. pressure. This proved very satisfactory; but 
still further improvement has been made in another unit, placed 
in service early in the present year. For this a Ford 1-ton truck 
chassis is used, and a larger compressor installed. The special 
transmission was re-designed and improved upon, and ball bear- 
ings used throughout. The compressor has a capacity of 12 c.ft. 
of free air per minute; and the same pressures are used as in the 
other unit. The Jackson compressors, manufactured by the Jack- 
son Compressor Company, of Denver, were chosen on account of 
their small size, simplicity of mechanism, and efficiency. The 
cautions to be observed in the use of the air compressors are that 
the pipes to be blown out must be strong enough to stand the 
pressure applied; that all meters attached to the piping are shut 
off and disconnected ; that proper pressures are applied as the 
work proceeds, by regulating the volume of air blown into the 
pipeline; and that excessive volumes of air are not blown into 
small mains through services, to the detriment of customers along 
the main. One of the pumping units will handle twice as many 
jobs in a given time as the same number of men using hand 
pumps; and the number of cases requiring the taking-down of the 
piping or digging-up the service, through ineffectiveness of the use 
of compressed air, is reduced 50 p.ct. in a given number of jobs. 
The cost per job is therefore cut exactly in two. 








It was reported to the Blackburn Town Council that there had 
been an interview with the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Gas 
Committee on the question of fitting automatic controllers to the 
Street-lamps. As a result, it had been decided to instal 1500 con- 
— at an estimated cost of £4000. The Council approved the 
scheme. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.)} 


National Association of Technical Gas Officials. 


S1r,—The report in the “JournaL” of the annual general meeting 
of the Association gives very clearly the present position ; and it is 
unnecessary to add anything to the statements there made. But we 
beg your assistance in allowing us to appeal to all members of the 
Association, through your columns, to help to lift immediately the 
burden of financial difficulty resting upon the Executive Committee. 

The members of the Executive Committee assumed their responsi- 
bilities at a time of much difficulty, and in doing so realized they had 
an uphill task before them. They have worked strenuously on behalf 
of the members, and if with success that is not unqualified, yet it has 
been success in many directions—if the whole tale could be told. 
Even now the Association is being called upon almost daily for 
assistance. 

We therefore appeal for the immediate payment of the current 
year’s subscriptions, in order that the outstanding debits—inevitably 
contracted on members’ behalf and consisting largely of rent, rates, 
and salaries due to Secretaries—may be liquidated. 

R. G. SHADBOLT, 
Chairman of General Council. 
F. C. Briacs, 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Temple Courts, No. 55, Temple Row, Birmingham, 
July 3, 1922. 


-_ 
—_— 


Life of Gas-Meters Report. 

S1r,—I failed to catch the President's eye when this was under dis- 
cussion at the recent Institution meeting, and trust my addition to what 
has already been said will be of sufficient interest to warrant insertion 
in your paper. The report contains some valuable information, which 
will repay study; and our thanks are due to Messrs. Taplay and 
Parkinson and the Committee who have devoted so much time and 
study to the subject. 

In regard to unaccounted-for gas and the chart given in the report, 
the increase of hydrocarbons due to the larger quantity of gas oil used 
during the coal strike in 1921 did not have the same effect here as in 
London. Our unaccounted-for gas was only } p.ct. down in 1922 over 
1921, while we had more naphthalene stoppages than ever. Records 
taken every three months are not as reliable as records over a longer 
period ; and the drop in the “ leakage ” on these two occasions may be 
a mere coincidence, 

The easiest method for most gas-works to reduce aqueous vapour in 
the gas would be floating on the surface a good oil. We found this 
helped us considerably when we vaporized petroleum at the inlet of 
the meter. A great portion of the heavier fractions were precipitated 
in the meter and the holders, and certainly kept the naphthalene 
stoppages down; but since we adopted atomizing on the governor 
inlet, we have had more trouble from naphthalene and internal corro- 
sion. One trouble we may expect from the use of oil will be the 
destruction of the paint on the outside of the holders by the oil finding 
its way into the cups when uncupping and cupping. 

With regard to SO, in blue water gas, we have found the use of soda 
ash in the washing water satisfactory. This keeps it out of the relief 
holder and the purifiers, The corrosive action of this gas was brought 
to our notice by leakages in the catch purifier, where the bottom plates 
were eaten through by the acid water in the bottom ; and in the station 
meter, where a new drum had to be installed. 

It has been suggested that the top section of a crude liquor tower- 
scrubber just before the gas enters the clean water scrubber would be 
a satisfactory position for the use of chalk for removal of HCN, failing 
other plant being available. Perhaps Mr. Taplay would say if he 
thought this would be satisfactory. It has the disadvantage that the 
ammonium thiocyanate would be mixed with the bulk liquor and lost 
as a commercial article. 

With gummy deposits on governor valves, we have had more trouble 
in the summer. Can a reason be assigned for this? 

I do not quite agree with Section “F,” paragraph 6. The tests 
carried out here rather point to restricted gas-ways being the cause of 
loss of pressure in meters instead of undue friction in its working. The 
arrangements by the Board of Trade for testing at increased pressure 
for losses will, no doubt, cause the makers to look into the question of 
the duct and valve areas within the meters. 

I should suggest that it would be better if the size number of the 
“ Standard ” meters be always used in conjunction with the maximum 
rated capacity per hour, as being more intelligible and safer for the 
fitters ; there being no relation between the number and the capacity, 
as in the case of the old-type meters, when multiplying the number of 
lights by six gave the nominal capacity. 

Gas-Works, Stretford, July 6, 1922. 





H, KEnpRICK. 





Some Gas-Burners and a Moral. 


S1r,—In reference to Mr. Liberty’s letter in the “ JourNAL” of this 
week, your readers will be interested to know that some time ago a Joint 
Committee was set up by this Association (of six representatives each 
of the Association and of the Lighting Section of the Society of British 
Gas Industries) to consider what steps could be taken (a) towards the 
standardization of the essential parts of burners, (b) towards the 
elimination of shoddy burners, mantles, and fittings from the market, 
and (c) towards the maintenance and development of gas lighting. 

These points are now under careful examination, and it is hoped that 
a report will be ready for presentation at the Association's annual con- 
ference at Bristol, Oct, 16 to 18. 

J. C. Waker, Secretary, 
British Commercial Gas Association. 
No. 30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., july 7, 1922. 





Education of Gas Engineers. 


S1r,—Owing to the little difficulty which arose during the discussion 
on the report at the annual meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
on June 20, I missed the opportunity of raising a question on the sub- 
ject of education in the industry ; but with the consent of the Presi- 
dent and Hon. Secretary, it was agreed that I should send the contri- 
bution to the Technical Press. Members trust that the proposals now 
under discussion as to the education of future gas engineers will be laid 
before them before final ratification. 

I was once a member of the Sub-Committee charged with planning 
not only a scheme for the education of gas engineers, but also the 
arrangements for the education of distribution staffs as well. It 
would be interesting to know what progress has been made under 
both headings. 

With regard to the latter, as Examiner for the “Gas Supply ” sec- 
tion, I am in a position of difficulty. Inlarge and medium sized under- 
takings the tendency is to split the work into two sections—distribution 
proper (that is, all outside work) and sales, dealing with the apparatus, 
fixing, and maintenance of same. Two distinct staffs are required, with 
divergent qualifications. 

In setting the questions in the “Gas Supply ” Examinations during 
the last two seasons, I have had in view that the course (especially the 
Final Grade) was mainly to test the knowledge of aspirants for the 
higher positions in the larger undertakings—such as district superin- 
tendents, &c.—and for the posts of outdoor superintendents in the 
smaller undertakings. On further thought, however—and particularly 
in view of the British Commercial Gas Association's efforts in the 
“ Scientific Salesmanship ” competition—I am faced with a difficulty. 
Neither the present “Gas Supply” nor the “ Gas-Fitting ” course ex- 
actly fills the breach—unless a system of alternative questions or 
papers dealing with the two sides can be instituted, with the proviso 
that each candidate must confine himself to one set of questions 
only. This must be done under the “Gas Supply” course, as the 
“ Gas-Fitting” course in the higher grades is confined to operative 
gas-fitters. 

I should suggest that the Council take this matter into consideration, 
and secure the views of other “Gas Supply” Examiners and high 
officials in the distribution branches of gas undertakings. Any help I 
can render will be at the disposal of the Council. 


Gas-Works, Stretford, July 6, 1922. 


H. KENDRICK, 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the “ Official Journal’ for July 5.] 
Nos. 17,485 to 18,153. 


AnbErsoN, E,—* Electrical precipitation of suspended particles from 
gaseous fluids.” No. 18,028. 
Brown, J.—* Retort-setting.” No. 17,786. 
Dorman & Co., Ltp., W. H.—“ Ball-and-socket joints for flexible 
metallic pipe lines.” No. 17,542. 
Ewinc, A.—‘*Gas-burners for fabric-singeing, &c., machines.” 
No. 17,980. 
FLAVELL, J. W.—‘ Means for supporting cooking, &c., utensils over 
gas-rings, &c.” No. 17,862. 
Forp, F.—*‘ Gas-heated radiators.” No. 18,052. 
FrankE, C. W.—* Cockless valves.” No. 17,655. 
GUNNING, J.—* Time-controlled gas-taps, &c.” No. 17,591. 
Hanson, R. G.—See Dorman and Co., Ltd., W. H. No. 17,542. 
HENSHILWOOD, A. B.—See Ewing, A. No. 17,980. 
IkEDA, K,—* Process of extracting volatile oils from gases.’’ No. 
17,708. 
IsoBpE, H.—See Ikeda, K. No. 17,708. 
KELHAM, J. C.—* Safety gas-valve.” No. 17,637. 
Kirsy, A.— Vapour lamps for lighting, &c.’’ No. 18,115. 
Knicut, E, O.—*Gas combustion chamber and heat-retainer for 
gas-stoves, &c.” No. 17,763. 
Korrers, H.—* Coking or carbonizing.” No. 17,834. 
Leaa, A. di.— Apparatus for detecting and signalling leakage of 
gas.” No. 18,044. 
LopGE-CoTTRELL, Ltp.—See Anderson, E. No. 18,028. 
Martin, W. J. M.—See Legg, A. di. No. 18,044. 
MESSENGER & Sons.—See Kirby, A. No. 18,115. 
Miciar, W. S.—* Device for gas-ovens.” No. 18,005. 
NortH, O. D.— Means for distribution and measuring of fluids.” 
No. 17.776. 
Oxazawa, T.—See Ikeda, K. No. 17,708. 
Qoain, J. R.—* Light-distributing apparatus.” No. 17,913. 
Rapiation, Ltp.—See Ford, F. No. 18,052. 
Rapiation, Ltp.—* Flues, chimneys, &c.” No. 18,053. 
Rossi, P.— Stoppers or caps making gas-tight joints, and screwing 
lever combined with box spanner.” No. 17,877. 
Scnotu, G. A,—* Gas heating-stoves.” No. 17,793. 
Scott, E, W.—See Schoth, G. A. No. 17,793. 
SNELL, C. Scorr-.—* Bunsen burners and ctber injectors for elastic, 
&c., fluids.” No, 17,696. . 
Soc. L’AstEeR.—“ Liquid meters.’’ No. 18,072. 
Stoney, H. R. G.—See Dorman & Co., Ltd., W. H. No. 17,542. 
Tootu, L, F.—* Treatment of smoke and fumes.’’ No, 18,0c6. 
Vicars, E, L, & T.—“ Rail gas-burners.’’ No. 17,499 
Weaver, L. T.— Gas cooking-stoves and hotplates.’’ No. 17,557. 
Wess, R. W.—See Weaver, L. T. No. 17,557. 
West, G.—See Millar, W.S. No. 18,005. 
, Woop, H.—* Apparatus for discharging clinker from retorts, &c.”’ 
No. 17,944. 


— 


_ When the gas-meter of a well-known Burslem firm was examined 
in order to ascertain the consumption of gas during the December 
quarter, it was found that the meter was standing. A sub-committee 
have since gone into the matter, and have decided to forward to the 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Producing Ammonium Chloride.—No. 159,817. 


CHRISTENSON, O. L., HepMan, B. A., both of Sto¢kholm (the said 
B. A. Hedman being the assignee of Gisixo, K. I. M., of Stockholm). 





No. 6313; Feb. 24,1921. Convention date, March 3, 1920. 


This invention relates to an improved process of producing ammo- 
nium chloride in coking or distilling coal in coking plants and gas- 
works, and has for its object to make it possible to obtain a much 
higher output of ammonium chloride than hitherto bas been possible 
in coking or distilling coal containing nitrogen. 

It has already been proposed to add lime and chloride of sodium or 
chloride of calcium to the coal in manufacturing coke, which additions 
react with the silica contained in the ash of the coal so as to improve 
the coke ; but such additions, the patentees say, cannot materially im- 
prove the output of nitrogen compounds from the coking process. It 
has also been proposed to manufacture ammonium chloride by pro- 
ducing cyanides from coal, air, or atmospheric nitrogen and a base 
such as baryta at high temperature and decomposing the cyanide by 
steam in the presence of silica and a chloride such as sodium chloride, 
which latter is also decomposed by the combined action of the steam 
and the silica, so that hydrochloric acid is liberated and combines with 
the ammonia formed by the decomposition of the cyanide. According 
to this invention, the reactions take place at the usual coking tempera- 
tures without any supply of air or atmospheric nitrogen and without 
an addition of a base, as the ammonia is formed from nitrogen already 
present in the coal. 

The invention consists chiefly in that an alkali, or alkaline earth 
chloride, and free silica mixed into a pulp with water are mixed with 
the material to be distilled or coked, whereupon the mixture is heated 
until ammonium chloride distils off. The silica at the usual coking 
temperatures decomposes the chlorides and expels, in the presence of 
steam, hydrochloric acid, which combines with ammonia simultaneously 
expelled from the fuel to produce ammonium chloride. It is claimed 
that the reactions take place essentially easier and more completely 
with the addition of silica. 


Producing Ammonium Chloride from Coal or 
Shales.—No. 169,948. 
Patentees of No. 159,817 (above). 


No. 6446 ; Feb. 25, 1921. Convention date, Oct. 6, 1920. 
(Patent of Addition to No. 159,817.) 


This invention, which is a modification of that described above, 
relates to a method for further improving the output of ammonium 
chloride in coking or distilling coal or bituminous shales containing 
nitrogen, and consists in that besides the addition to the material to 
be treated of a pulp of alkali, or alkaline earth chloride, silica, and 
water, an addition of free hydrochloric acid (preferably in liquid 
state) is used. The effect which is gained by the latter addition seems 
to result from the free hydrochloric acid binding the ammonia which 
is evolved at low temperatures ere the alkali, or alkaline earth chloride, 
has been decomposed to any considerable extent, while the ammonia 
evolved at higher temperatures combines with the hydrochloric acid, 
which is formed by the decomposition of the chloride by the influence 
of the silica and the steam from the water used at high temperature. 

In manufacturing illuminating gas from coal, the patentees prefer to 
use 3°2 kg. of hydrochloric acid with a percentage of 30 p.ct. of HCl, 
2°5 kg. of silica (SiO.), and 4 kg. of common salt (NaCl) per 100 kg. 
of coal. An output of 33 kg. of ammonium chloride per ton of coal 
may be obtained in this manner. 

The patentees are aware that it has been proposed to manufacture 
ammonium chloride by producing cyanides from coal, atmospheric 
nitrogen, and a base such as baryta at high temperature, and decom- 
posing the cyanide by steam in presence of gaseous hydrochloric acid, 
which may be added in free form or be expelled from a chloride by 
the combined action of silica and steam at the temperature used. 
They do not claim such process, 


Gas-heated Ovens and Retorts.—No. 174,039. 


STETTINER CHAMOTTE-FaBRIK AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, Of Stettin. 
No. 29,420; Nov. 4, 1921. Convention date, Jan. 12, 1921. 


When an oven apparatus comprises a plurality of units or chambers 
(containing, for example, retorts) each of which is separately heated, 
it is possible either to heat each chamber by means of gas produced in 
a separate generator directly connected to it, or to connect all the 
chambers to a central generator common to them all, which produces 
the gas required for all the chambers, and supplies it to the heating 
flues through pipes. According to this invention, disadvantages of 
both these methods (which the patentees indicate) are avoided, while 
their advantages are retained ; this being effected by providing for each 
oven unit an auxiliary genertor, which serves only for starting the 
heating, and is directly connected to the unit, whereas all the oven 
units in the apparatus are connected to a central generator for normal 
working. 

The patentees claim : Oven apparatus comprising a plurality of sepa- 
rately heated oven units, characterized in that each oven unit is provided 
with an auxiliary gas generator, which serves only for heating it up 
and is directly connected to it, all the oven units in the apparatus 
being connected for normal working to a main gas generator common 
to them all. 

The auxiliary generators can be cut off from the respective oven 
units, and are connected to each other by means of conduits provided 
with valves which can be closed. Above the auxiliary generator, 
which is directly connected to the oven, there is a recuperator which 
is heated by the waste gases of the oven, and through which the gas 





firm an account for 30,000 c.ft. of gas for the quarter, 


from the main gas generator passes before it enters the oven. 
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Joints of Main Pipes.—No. 
HE cps, G., of Nuneaton. 
No. 2712; Jan. 20, 192t. 


In. the specification No, 145 190 provision was made for rings of 
malleable steel or iron, inserted at each end of a cast metal pipe, 
whereby a joint could be made by welding together the rings on two 
adjoining pipes. According to this invention the rings surround the 
cast metal pipes; a sound joint being made, for example, by shrinking 
the rings on to the pipe or casting the pipes within the rings with the 
use of a flux or the like, as described in the former specification. 


180,379. 


Gas Cooking Ovens.—No. 180,955. 
WuiTELey, T., of Ripponden. 
No. 25,205; Sept. 23, 1921. 


This invention relates to gas cooking ovens embodying a suitably 
shaped box within a similar but larger casing carried on four legs and 
having a burner at the top and at each side, or at one side near the 
bottom, within the space between the two sections. Improvements are 
claimed consisting in the arrangement of the two burners within the 
air jacket, and in the method of and means for supplying and control- 
ling the fuel to the burners, the arrangement being such that the heat 
within the jacket may be varied in the top or bottom as found neces- 
sary when cooking meat, baking bread, or when baking different 
kinds of pastry. The invention may be applied to, or substituted for, 
the ovens of ordinary kitchen ranges. 

The oven is made of steel, sheet iron, cast iron, or other suitable 
metal, or a combination thereof, and in the usual box form with the 
customary projecting ribs supporting the ordinary oven plates. The 
cooking chamber is more or less enclosed or surrounded by a similar 
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Consequently in these commercial methods for producing hydrogen, 
there is the risk of this side reaction taking place and the catalyst be- 
coming clogged. Commercial water gas, which is substantially a mix- 
ture of equal parts of CO and H, can be converted by nickel, 
&c., into a mixture of 2 parts by volume Hy with one part of CO,. 
As the CO, is easily removed from the mixture, this is a cheap 
method of making hydrogen. But in catalyzing steam-water-gas mix- 
tures by nickel or the like in the manner described, there is always 
this tendency towards the deposition of carbon; and this carbon 
rapidly clogs up the nickel and lessons its catalytic activity. Hydro- 
carbon gases are also much affected by these metals ; the result vary- 
ing with conditions. But there is always a tendency, as with CO, for 
the molecular rearrangement to go forward in such a manner as to 
deposit solid carbon. This effect has rendered commercially unprac- 
tical many otherwise desirable methods for the catalytic conversion of 
hydrocarbons. For example, in the conversion of high-boiling 
complex hydrocarbons into simpler and lower-boiling hydrocarbons 
(making gasolene from gas oil, &c.) by heat, the action is much facili- 
tated and regulated by the presence of metals such asnickel. But this 
facilitating action is more or less short lived; the catalytic metal 
rapidly sooting up and going out of action. 

The patentees have found that the deposition of carbon on the 
catalytic metal, or sooting up, in these actions can be obviated by the 
simple expedient of showering the catalyst with bigh-tension sparks— 
that is, by placing the catalyst in circuit with a source of high poten- 
tial, rapidly oscillating alternating current; the catalyst forming one 
electrode, and another electrode being located within sparking distance 
thereof. Or the catalyst may be made an intermediate electrode be- 
tween two other electrodes connected to the terminals of the source of 
high-potential oscillating current. With this arrangement the active 
surface of the catalytic metal is bombarded with high-potential sparks, 
and is thereby kept clean and effective. The action of the sparking in 
this relation is not merely to remove the carbon which deposits ; it 
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Whiteley’s Gas Oven. 


but larger box, leaving a suitable space between the two which serves 
as a heat chamber or jacket. Suitable supports are attached to or 
formed upon the outer box or casing for supporting and positioning the 
inner box. A flange surrounding the front of the latter closes, when the 
two boxes are assembled, the open ends of the heat jacket. Suitable 
bunsen burners are placed in the heat jacket, one under the bottom of 
the cooking chamber and the other at the back thereof, but nearer the 
top than the bottom of the jacket. Both burners have a common source 
of supply for the fuel, yet each may be separately controlled whereby 
more heat may be obtained in one part of the jacket than in another, 
according to the effect desired when cooking, baking, or boiling food. 
Suitable openings are formed in the top of the outside casing to receive 
pans, kettles, or the like, for boiling purposes; and a pipe fixed in the 
upper portion of the jacket serves as a flue or exhaust for the products 
of combustion. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are sectional side and front elevations respectively of 
an oven constructed according to the invention. 


Catalytic Processes involving Gaseous Carbon Com- 
pounds.—No. 160,466. 


Cuemicat Furi Company oF America, of Louisville, Kentucky 
(Assignees of STEvEns, E..W., of Baltimore). 


No. 7026; March 3, 1921. Convention date March 18, 1920. 


One of the troubles in the purification of gas by acatalytic process is 
the difficulty of maintaining clean the surfaces of the catalyst. 

The invention relates to the carrying out of catalytic processes in- 
volving gaseous or vaporous carbon compounds, and a principal object 
1s to maintain clean surfaces and effective catalytic action of metal 
catalysts such as nickel, iron, or cobalt. However, where catalytic 
actions upon hot gases containing carbon are concerned, there is a 
tendency of these catalysts, and particularly with those of the nickel 
class, to cause separation and deposition of carbon. Frequently the 
catalyst rapidly becomes clogged with separate carbon, thereby losing 
effectiveness, In various commercial processes of producing hydrogen 
from steam, this is done with the aid of carbon monoxide. Carbon 


monoxide is oxidized to carbon dioxide by H,O, with the production of 
H,; and this action is much facilitated by the presence. of a catalytic 


metal, generally nickel, cobalt, or iron. But there is also another re- 
action which is induced by these catalytic metals—the conversion of 
2CO into CO, and C; this C being deposited in or on the catalyst. 





prevents the formation of carbon. In other words, in reactions which 
would normally cause a deposition of carbon, the carbon does not de- 
posit. An electric discharge of this nature, in addition, has certain 
catalytic actions; and it may be, and very likely is, that the result 
attained is, so to speak, a compound one—in part due to the hot cata- 
lytic metal, and in part to the fact that this hot catalytic metal is re- 
ceiving and emitting sparks. The patentees do not, however, wish to 
limit themselves to any theory, and merely record the discovery thata 
useful effect is attained by the combination of a hot catalyst and a spark 
discharge in this relation. 

They are aware that in the production of propylene by the union of 
acetylene and methane, copper gauze or copper wool has been used as 
a catalyst, being contacted with gases while they are subjected to the 
action of violet and ultra-violet rays, or to the action of a silent electric 
discharge. Another prior proposal utilizing a catalytic process for 
saturating unsaturated fatty acids and their glycerides by combining 
them with hydrogen, had for its object the mainteriance of the catalytic 
substance (such as finely divided nickel or platinum metals) per- 
manently active, and the increasing of the activity of the catalyst. 
Such process consisted in permitting the rays of silent electric dis- 
charges to impinge on the surface of the catalyst or contact sub- 
stance. 

The invention may be usefully applied in the manufacture of bydro- 
gen from blue gas or water gas. In so doing, the blue gas, admixed 
with a suitable volume of steam, is passed through a nickel (cobalt, 
iron, &c., may be used) screen or diaphragm of wire netting or perfor- 
ated metal. This diaphragm is maintained at a suitable temperature 
for effecting the catalytic reaction desired, which in this case would be 
about 400° C. Any suitable source of heat may be employed; but it 
is convenient to use a heating current of low voltage and high amper- 
age. In this particular case, nickel is highly desirable, as combining 
good catalytic qualities with a good power factor. 


Gas-Regulator for Incandescent Burners, 
No. 181,079. 
Hinks, T., of Birmingham. 
No. 6802; March 1, 1921. 


This invention relates to a gas regulator for use with incandescent 
gas-burners, and is adapted more particularly for use with burners of 
| the inverted type. 


It has for its object the provision of a regulator 
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which will be simple, cheap to manufacture, will be self-contained, 
and which will be of generally improved construction. 

The regulator comprises two hollow members which are rotatably 
associated together by flanging over an edge of one member on to a 
shoulder on the other member, and a diaphragm carried by each 
member forming a closure for the member to which it is secured ; 
the two diaphragms being disposed in contact with each other and 
having orifices which are spaced apart from the axis of the regulator, 
all forming a self-contained unit and arranged to allow the volume of 
gas passing to be regulated, or the passage of gas to be stopped alto- 
gether, by relative rotation of the parts. 

The hollow member into which the gas passes through the orifices 
in the diaphragm is provided with an outlet end having a central 
outlet orifice. 

The end of the tubular member is extended in the form of an 
internal boss around the orifice, and has to provide a recess around the 
orifice for the reception of any foreign matter which may pass through 
the orifices in the diaphragm or faces and which would choke the 
outlet orifice. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the device to an enlarged scale, and 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Hinks' Regulator for Incandescent Burners. 


fig. 2 a sectional view showing the holes in the diaphragm in alignment 
to allow a free passage of gas. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 


Buckhaven and Leven Gas Commission Bill: Read the third time, 
and passed. 

Stretford and District Gas Board Bill: Returned from the Commons, 
agreed to, with amendments, which were considered, and passed. 

Windsor Gas Bill : Reported, with an amendment. 








— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 








Progress of Bilis. 
Croydon Gas Bill: As amended, considered; read the third time, 
and passed, with amendments, 
Ramsgate Corporation Bill: Reported, with amendments from the 
Local Legislation Committee. 
Stretford and District Gas Board Bill: Read the third time, and 
passed, with amendments. 


Gas Regulation Act, 1920. 
A copy was presented of a Draft of Special Order proposed to be 


made by the Board of Trade under the Act on the application of the 
Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas Company. 
Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act. 
A copy was presented to both Houses of a report on an application 


by the Southwell District Gas Company to the Board of Trade under 
the Act. 


WINDSOR GAS BILL. 


This Bill [see “ JouRNAL,” May 31, p. 508, and June 7, p. 569] was 
ordered to be reported for third reading by the Unopposed Com- 


mittee of the House of Lords on Tuesday of last week. The only 
alteration in the Bill since it left the House of Commons was in respect 
of the provisions with regard to reserve fund. There is a clause in 
the Bill dealing with the creation of a reserve fund, in which it is pro- 
vided that out of the moneys and securities standing to the credit of 
the reserve fund of the Company at the commencement of the Act, 
there shall be carried to the reserve fund to be formed moneys and 
securities having an aggregate value of £4000 at the commencement 
of the Act. The figure of £4000 (which was inserted in error) was 
altered to £3000. 








NEATH CORPORATION BILL. 





This Bill [see “ JourNAL,” Jan. 11, p. 80] was ordered to be reported 
for third reading by the Unopposed Committee of the House of Lords 
on Tuesday of last week. No material alterations have been made to 
the gas section. 
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DONCASTER CORPORATION BILL. 


The Local Legislation Committee of the House of Commons, pre- 
sided over by Sir WILLIAM MIDDLEBROOK, recently passed this Bill. 


No alterations have been made in either House to the provisions 
(which were set out in the “ JourNAL” for Jan. 11, p. 80) affecting the 
gas undertaking. 








—_ 


RAMSGATE CORPORATION BILL. 


This Bill was before the Local Legislation Committee of the House 
of Commons, presided over by Sir Wi1LL1AM MIDDLEBROOK, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday of last week, and was ordered to be reported for 
third reading. The clause providing that the Corporation may make 
such reasonable charges as they may think fit when they are required 
by an owner or occupier of premises to read a meter index at any time 
other than the usual times for so doing, &c. [see “ JourNAL,” Jan. 11, 
p. 81] has been amended, the words “not exceeding one shilling for 
each occasion” having been inserted after ‘‘ reasonable charges.” 


—- 


SOUTH WALES ELECTRICAL POWER DISTRIBUTION 
COMPANY BILL. 














Local Authorities and Capital Subscription—Objections by Gas 
Companies. 


This Bill was considered by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
presided over by Captain Starkey, on Tuesday, July 4. Its object is 
to reduce the capital of the Company and convert shares into stock ; 
and it contains a clause (to which various gas companies object) which 
seeks to provide that local authorities authorized to supply electrical 
energy within the Company’s area of supply may enter into agreements 
for a supply in bulk, and subscribe to the capital of the Company. [See 
** JoURNAL,’’ March 29, p. 768, and July 5, p. 41.] 

The petitioners are the Aberdare and Aberaman Consumers’ Gas 
Company ; the Brynmawr and Blaina Gas Company; the Cardiff Gas 
Light and Coke Company; the Garw and Ogmore Gas Company; the 
Gowerton Gas Company; the Llantrisant and District Gas Company ; 
the Newport (Mon.) Gas Company; the Quaker’s Yard Gas and Water 
Company, Ltd.; and the Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas and Water 
Company. 

Mr. W. E, TyLpgs.ey Jonegs, K.C. (for the promoters), in opening, 

said that one of the provisions of the Bill was to enable the local autho- 
rities to whom the Electrical Company were authorized to supply 
electricity in bulk to subscribe to the capital of the Company. There 
were in the Company’s area of supply a number of local authorities 
possessing Electric Lighting Orders, and to whom the Company gave 
a supply in bulk. The object of the clause in question was to enable 
these local authorities, instead of paying away money in the building 
of their own individual generating stations, to find a certain sum of 
money and invest it with the Company. Counsel then dealt at some 
length with the history of the Company, and referred to the financial 
difficulties of the past, which were mainly brought about by the over- 
optimism of those responsible for the management of the Company in 
the early days. The Company was incorporated in 1900, and various 
sub-stations had been erected, some of which were disposed of later at 
prices which entailed a serious financial loss to the Company. The 
ordinary share capital issued by the Company was {610,120. The 
capital was unrepresented by available assets to the extent of £457,590. 
Therefore they desired to reduce the capital and convert such reduced 
capital into stock. The amount to which the capital was to be reduced 
was £152,530, to be effected by the cancellation of the capital unrepre- 
sented by available assets; and this reduced capital was to be converted 
into ordinary stock. The Treforest Electrical Consumers’ Company, 
Ltd., was a Company registered for the purpose of entering into an 
arrangement with the South Wales Company with reference to the 
working, maintenance, and management of the latter Company’s gene- 
rating station at Treforest. All the shareholders in the Treforest Com- 
pany were consumers of energy supplied by the Company. Due to the 
co-operation of the Treforest consumers, the South Wales Company 
were now able to pay debenture interest, and were in sight of paying 
a dividend on the ordinary capital. At the present time the consumers 
were getting an abundant and cheap supply. Withregardtosupply in 
bulk, the various authorized distributors were desirous and willing to 
take a supply in bulk in most cases. But there was the difficulty that 
although, as local authorities authorized to supply energy in their own 
districts, they had power to raise money for the purpose of construct- 
ing their own works separately (which was expensive and uneconomi- 
cal) they were debarred from coming into the South Wales Company’s 
co-operative scheme, and thereby obtaining a cheap and abundant 
supply in bulk. There were a large number of local authorities in 
South Wales who could not get what they wanted, and the clause to 
which objection was taken was designed to give those local authorities 
the powers they lacked. 


THE CLAUSE IN QUESTION. 


(1) The council of any borough or urban or rural district who are 
authorized to supply energy within the Company’s area of 
supply on the one hand and the Company and the Treforest 
Company, or either of them, on the other hand, may enter into 
and carry into effect agreements for and in relation to the supply 
of energy to such council, and the terms and conditions of such 
supply, and any such council, in pursuance of an agreement 
entered into under this section, may, if they think fit, subscribe 
to the capital and hold ordinary or preference shares or stock 
in the capital of the Company and of the Treforest Company, or 
either of them, and may lend money to the Company and the 





Treforest Company, or either of them, on the security of any 
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mortgage, bond, debenture, debenture stock, or prior lien de- 
benture stock issued by them respectively : 
Provided that— 


(a) any dispute or difference that may arise between the Com- 
pany and any such council as to the amount to be sub- 
scribed or lent by that council under this section, or as to 
the terms of any agreement authorized by this section, 
shall, on the application of either party, be submitted to and 
determined*by the Electricity Commissioners, whose deter- 
mination shall be final and binding on all parties ; 

(b) the amount to be subscribed or lent by any such council 
shall not exceed— 


(i) Such sum as would be necessary for such council to 
expend for making provision for generating a supply 
of energy equal to that to be received by them under 
the agreement ; or 

(ii) The amount required to be expended by the Company 
to enable a supply of energy to be furnished to the 
council in accordance with the agreement, whichever 
is the larger ; 

(c) No sum shall be subscribed to the capital of, or be lent to, 
the Company under this section during the continuance of 
the working arrangement with the Treforest Company under 
section 3 of the Act of 1908 ; 

(2) No such council shall enter into an agreement under this 
section to subscribe to the capital of or to lend money to 
either of the said compaaies without the consent of the 
Minister of Health and of the Electricity Commissioners ; 

(ec) Nothing in this section shall relieve the Company of the 
obligations imposed upon them by the Electricity (Supply) 
Acts, 1882 to 1919, or the recited Acts, to supply energy to 
any such council upon the terms prescribed by those Acts. 

(2) Any expenses incurred by a council in carrying into effect the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed to be expenses in- 
curred by them under the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, and not 
otherwise provided for, and the provisions of sections 7 and 8 
of that Act shall extend and apply to such expenses. 

(3) All money received by a council under this section shall be 
deemed to be money received in respect of their electricity under- 
taking and shall be applicable accordingly. 

(4) Upon payment by a local authority of a subscription under this 
section, or on the deposit of the amount of such subscription in 
a bank in the joint names of a representative of the Company 
and of the local authority, and the execution of an agreement as 
in this section provided, it shall be obligatory upon the Com- 
pany forthwith to commence, and with due diligence to proceed 
with, the execution of the works necessary to give to the local 
authority the supply of electricity mentioned in the agreement, 
and to give and continue to give to the local authority such 
supply during the subsistence of the agreement, subject to, and 
in accordance with, the provisions of such agreement, the 
Electricity (Supply) Acts, 1882 to 1919, the recited Acts, and 
this Act. 

(5) Any authorized undertakers may exercise the powers of this sec- 
tion notwithstanding anything in section 3 of the schedule to 
the Electric Lighting (Clauses) Act, 1899, as incorporated in any 
-Order or Special Act applying to them, or any similar provisions 
contained in any such Order or Special Act. 

Commenting on the clause, Counsel emphasized the importance of 
sub-clause 1(¢d), The clause as a whole had been approved by the 
Electricity Commissioners, the Lord Chairman of the House of Lords, 
the Minister of Health, and a Committee of the House of Lords, in its 
present form. 

Mr. W. B. Cong, K.C. (who, with Mr, Ratpo Bury, appeared for 
the Gas Companies), pointed out that he was not saying anything 
about centralization. His clients believed in it as much as did the 
promoters. 

Mr, TYLDESLEY JONES: Then why are you here? 

Mr. CLopeE: I will explain later, 

Mr. TYLDESLEY Jones, addressing the Committee, said that every 
single body interested had approved the clause, and there was no 
opposition whatever from local authorities, ratepayers, or anybody 
else except the Gas Companies. Counsel then dealt with the petition 
of the Gas Companies. In the first place, he told the Committee that 
the names of some of the most important Gas Companies in the area 
were nat there. When the Gas Companies had petitioned in the other 
House, there were included the Merthyr Tydfil Gas Company and the 
Pontypool Gas and Water Company ; but these had now dropped out. 
Of course, he did not mean to imply that the Newport and Cardiff 
Companies were not important ; but there were other large companies 
which were not represented. He instanced the Swansea Company. 
Another surprising thing about the petition was that the Committee 
would not find any local names on the back of it. 

THE PETITION. 


The petition stated that the petitioners were Companies supplying gas 
under statutory powers for lighting, heating, power, and other pur- 
poses within limits which were comprised within the area within which 
the Electrical Company were authorized to supply electricity; and in 
the case of some of the petitioners, their limits of gas supply were com- 
prised in, or included, the limits of electricity supply of some of the 
councils referred to in the clause objected to. The petitioners’ issued 
capital, including loans, amounted in the aggregate to over {1,800,000 ; 
and they were severally large ratepayers in the boroughs and urban 
and rural districts in which their works and mains were situated. 
Notwithstanding their liability as ratepayers to contribute to the rates 
levied in those boroughs and districts, they had no representation upon 
the councils, and had no voice in the election of the members. Thus, 
their position, in this respect, was materially different from that of 
other ratepayers in the boroughs and districts. The Bill would affect 
the petitioners injuriously by competition, and by tending to increase 
the amount of the local rates to which they contributed, and would 
depreciate the value of their respective undertakings. Therefore, they 
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submitted that the clause in question should not be permitted to be- 
come law. The powers of the Company enabled them to supply 
energy in bulk to any local authority, company, body, or person autho- 
rized to give a general supply of electrical energy within the Company’s 
area of supply, and to supply energy for providing power to any per- 
son. Energy supplied to any person could be used by such person for 
lighting any premises in any part of which the power was utilized. 
The Company had obtained Orders for the supply direct to consumers 
of energy for lighting within the gas limits of some of the petitioners, and 
might hereafter obtain other like Orders; while the industrial charac- 
ter of a considerable part of the Company’s area of supply afforded 
wide opportunity for the utilization for lighting purposes of energy sup- 
plied under the powers of the Company's Act of 1900 for providing power. 
It was, moreover, to be observed that, however small the actual require- 
ments of an individual consumer might be for power, advantage might 
be taken of the fact that a supply for power was given in order to use 
energy supplied by the Company to an unlimited extent for the lighting 
of the premises in which the power was used. The Treforest Com- 
pany had for some years past exercised, on behalf of the South Wales 
Company, the powers of that Company for supplying electricity in an 
area which included the limits of supply of certajn of the petitioners. 
The South Wales Company had, throughout their existence, suffered 
under very serious financial difficulties, and their condition had 
at all times been, and still is, most precarious, as was evidenced 
by the fact that, notwithstanding various financial and other expedients 
to which they had from time to time resorted, the issued capital of the 
Company, amounting to £610,120, was unrepresented by available 
assets to the extent of £457,590. In consequence of the financial con- 
ditions of the Company, it was proposed to reduce the ordinary capital 
by 75 p.ct. Neither the South Wales Company nor the Treforest 
Company were, as regards a large part of the Company’s area of supply, 
at present supplying electricity to any considerable extent ; and the 
petitioners believed that the conditions of the only areas in which the 
Companies were likely to secure new supplies were such that the 
extension of their activities would not be remunerative. The peti- 
tioners apprehended that, if the proposals of the Company should be 
sanctioned, and the local authorities concerned should finance the 
Company or the Treforest Company, the competition by those Com- 
panies, or either of them, which the petitioners might be called upon 
to meet would be so different in character and extent as to constitute a 
new competition, which would become increasingly prejudicial to the 
undertakings which Parliament had entrusted to the petitioners. The 
exercise of the powers sought by the Company would also entirely 
alter the character of the competition to be met by those gas companies 
whose limits of supply comprised or were included in the limits of 
electricity supply of any such authorities as were referred to in the 
clause, by enabling those authorities to place the electricity companies 
in a position to supply them in bulk with electrical energy for distri- 
bution. The clause would, in effect, constitute the companies and 
authorities partners for establishing or carrying on the supply of elec- 
tricity in competition with the gas supplies of those petitioners, and 
thus subject them to injury of a novel character. 

Those of the petitioners whose limits of gas supply were wholly or 
partly within the district of any of the authorities concerned also ob- 
jected strongly to the clause in their capacity of ratepayers in those 
districts. The proposals of the clause were particularly inequitable, 
inasmuch as they would subject the petitioners, as ratepayers, to the 
liability to contribute towards the subsidizing of an undertaking com- 
petitive with their own, and that, having regard to the present position 
and future prospects of the Company and the Treforest Company, it 
was practically certain that any contribution by local authorities under 
the clause would involve the necessity of an addition to the local rates. 
‘The proposals of the clause could not even be supported on the ground 
that any money contributed by the local authorities would be applied 
solely, or even mainly, for the benefit of the electricity consumers or 
ratepayers in their own districts, because the limits of supply of the 
electrical companies were more extensive than the districts of any of 
the authorities. 

With regard to the provision to refer disputes between the Company 
and any council, as to the amount to be subscribed or lent by that 
council, or as to the terms of any agreement, to the Electricity Com- 
missioners, if the determination of the Commissioners were to be bind- 
ing, under the latter part of the clause the provisions of the first part, 
relating to voluntary agreements, would appear to be quite illusory, 
and an element of compulsion was introduced. Any such loss or in- 
jury as the petitioners apprehended would be inflicted upon them by 
the clause would affect the cost of producing and supplying gas, and 
tend to prevent reductions which might otherwise be made in the price 
to the consumers, or even to cause an increase in price. 

Mr. TyLpDESLEY JoNEs, commenting on the petition, submitted that 
the Gas Companies were in the same position as other companies who 
were ratepayers, and who also had no representation on the local 
councils. The Great Western Railway Company, for instance, were 
far bigger ratepayers in some of the districts than were the petitioners ; 
and they had not opposed. As to the capital of the Company, the 
£610,120 was ordinary capital. The Company were doing a sound 
financial thing in asking Parliament to write-down the ordinary capital. 
To say it was evidence of a precarious financial condition was perfectly 
ridiculous. 

The CuarrMaNn said it had not been a very good investment. 

Mr. TyYLpDESLEy JonEs agreed, but pointed out that the Company was 
now run by business people, who had managed to bring it out of its 
bad financial position, and were now paying debenture interest; while 
they were also in sight of paying a dividend on the ordinary capital. 

The suggestion by Mr. Tyldesley Jones that the origin of the petition 
was dubious, resulted in Mr. Clode’s objecting to such observations 
unless evidence was produced to support them. 

Mr. TyLpEsLey JONEs asked whether the origin of the petition was 
known. 

Mr. Arthur Ellis (Consulting Electrical Engineer) then gave evi- 
dence. During recent years, he said, the improvements in the position 
of the undertaking had been very remarkable, and it was now on the 
high road to success, due to the co-operative arrangement with the 
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After an argument between Counsel on either side, 

The CuairMAn asked whether it could be taken, for practical pur- 
poses, that the Treforest Company was a working Company. 

_ Mr. TyLpgsLey Jongs said it was not quite that. They were work- 
ing another company’s undertaking ; but the people who, in fact, gave 
the supply in law were the South Wales Power Company. 

Mr. CLopE, addressing the witness, said he understood the great 
point was that the authorized distributors were faced with the horrible 
alternative of putting up their own stations or subscribing to the 
undertaking under the clause. Were they not overlooking the fact 
that to-day the authorized distributors were entitled to a bulk supply 
from the Company ? 

Witness replied that they were entitled to get it under the Company's 
Act, and even on arbitration terms; but it did not say that the Com- 
pany were in a position to give it. From the information he had, the 
South Wales Company had certain obligations, but, for financial 
reasons, could not carry them into effect. The so-called arbitration 
terms, on the other hand, or the terms which the Power Company 
would dictate, would be entirely prohibitive. Asked whether the Tre- 
forest Company were able to carry out that obligation, witness said 
that Company were in a different position, They were a Company of 
consumers operating the concern for their own businesses. 

Mr. TyLpEsLEy JonEs said they were under no obligation. 

Mr. CLopE maintained that the Treforest Company took over the 
undertaking of the South Wales Company, and they could not take it 
free from that obligation. 

Replying toa number of questions by Mr. CLoprE as to whether he had 
been asked by any single authorized distributor to be allowed to sub- 
scribe to the Treforest Company, witness said there were three schemes 
prepared by himself before the Electricity Commissioners which in- 
volved bulk supplies being taken under the termsof the Bill. Hehada 
scheme at the moment io which a local authority were going to take a 
supply from the South Wales Power Company. This was Myn- 
yddysllwyn; and the supply would come from Treforest. He did not 
know of a case in which a general power of subscription had been given 
to local authorities to invest in of a limited liability company. 


Mr. CLopE, addressing the Committee on behalf of the petitioners, 
said there were very solid and substantial reasons why the powers sug- 
gested in the clause should not be given to the promoters. In the first 
place, he pointed out that he agreed with centralization. With regard 
to the prices in the second schedule of the 1900 Act, those were maxi- 
mum prices, and if, under the arrangement now proposed, the Company 
could supply cheaper to-day, then they could supply cheaper also 
under the bulk supply powers of the Act of 1g00. If they could supply 
at prices which were so far below those prices as to make it unreason- 
able that they should enforce them, then to-day they could doit. The 
Treforest works, being the works of the South Wales Company in the 
Treforest area, under the management of the Treforest Company, 
obviously the obligation which attached to the whole undertaking in 
1900 still attached to so much of the Treforest undertaking as was 
being worked by the Treforest Company. The obligation could be 
enforced against them by anyone who cared to do so; and it was 
preserved by the very Bill now before the Committee. The Company 
had statutory powers to do exactly what they said they wanted to do 
under the present Bill, with one exception—namely, that the local 
authorities need not subscribe. While the obligation was still cur- 
rent, they introduced the provisions of the clause, which was all he 
was objecting to. The provisions of the clause were not only unusual 
and unprecedented, but they were incorporated in the Bill, and could 
be detached from the Bill without doing it the slightest harm. It was 
a perfectly simple domestic matter—merely a re-arrangement of capital. 
It was absolutely a new departure in municipal finance, never author- 
ized before, because municipal authorities were to be entitled to 
embark ratepayers’ money in the shares or securities of either a 
statutory company which is apparently derelict, and which has no 
functions to exercise except through the Treforest Company, or 
in securities or shares of the Consumers’ Company. As to com- 
petition with the Gas Companies, he was not complaining of mere 
competition between gas and electricity; that would be absurd. 
But, for the first time, they were placing at the disposal of a rival 
undertaking to his own, as capital, the resources of the ratepayers and 
his own resources. The promoters said the ratepayers’ money could 
be actually raised, not for the purpose of competition as the Gas Com- 
panies knew it, but for the purpose of subsidizing, and making the Gas 
Companies shareholders in, a rival undertaking. The present clause 
was a general enabling power for every authority within the area of the 
power Company to subscribe ; that area was arbitrary. It had been 
chosen to allow municipal bodies in it to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the clause; and not only were the people who are at present 
authorized by Provisional Order to supply energy able to take advan- 
tage of it, but whoever hereafter obtained a Provisionai Order would 
also be entitled to take advantage of it, In five years all or any of 
those authorities might have obtained Provisional Orders entitling 
them to supply, and everyone in that area would be a potential sub- 
scriber to the undertaking. If the clause went in, Parliament would 
lose control of the matter. It was one of the most extraordinary 
features of the case, that a group of municipalities in South Wales 
were selected, and given, for no earthly reason, as far as he could see, 
except that one or two might hereafter want it, this extraordinary 
power. If it were right that local authorities ought to be allowed to 
subscribe to the Company, then there ought to be general provision by 
a public Act placing them all on the same level. Under the Elec- 
tricity Supply Bill of 1922, which was being debated, machinery was 
being set up by Parliament for organizing electrical supply to do, ina 
much better way, the same thing as was intended by the clause, and 
with safety to the municipal undertakings. Therefore it was not only 
inexpedient, but inopportune. As to the remark which had been 
made that the Company’s business had extended enormously, that 
they had an ordinary dividend in sight, and so on, if they were on the 
verge of a boom why not allow the Company to proceed in the 
ordinary and legitimate way? Why should these extraordinary 
powers be given to a lot of municipalities who, so far as was known, 
did not want them, or, if they did want them, could get them by the 
provisions of the 1900 Act? 
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No witnesses were called for the petitioners. 

The Committee unanimously found the preamble of the Bill proved. 

Several amendments were suggested by Mr. CLopE; but the 
CHAIRMAN said he thought they were going too far. 

The Bill was then ordered to be reported to the House. 


_—— 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY BILL. 


The Question of Stand-by Clauses. 


At the sitting of Standing Committee C on the 6th inst. (Sir SamuEL 
RoBERTs in the chair) clause 20 was introduced for consideration. 
This clause is an amendment of section 15 of the Electricity Supply 
Act of 1909. 


Section 15 of the Electric Lighting Act 1909 (which relates to 
the supply of electricity to premises having a separate supply), 
shall have effect as if the expression “ premises having a separate 
supply ” included premises which have a separate supply of elec- 
tricity or on which a separate supply of gas, steam, or other form 
of energy is in use or ready for use for the purposes for which 
electricity is demanded or received. 

On the motion being made, and the question proposed that the 
clause stand part of the Bill, 

Sir RyLanp Apkins proposed an alternative new clause as follows: 

Notwithstanding anything in the Electricity (Supply) Acts 1882 
to 1922, or in any other Act of Parliament, or any Provisional 
Order, or Special Order made under any such Act, a person shall 
not be entitled to demand, or continue to receive, for the purposes 
of astand-by only from any authorized undertakers a supply of elec- 
tricity for any premises having a supply (used for the purposes for 
which the stand-by supply of electricity is required) of gas, steam, or 
other form of energy unless he has agreed with the undertakers to 
Pay to them such minimum annual sum as will give them a reason- 
able return on the capital expenditure incurred by them in pro- 
viding such stand-by supply and will cover other standing charges 
incurred by them in order to meet the possible maximum demand 
for these premises. The sum tobe so paid shall be determined, in 
default of agreement, by arbitration. 

The CuHarirMaANn suggested that there should be a voting against the 
clause standing as part of the Bill. 

Mr. NEAL, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Transport, 
desired the ruling of the chair on the matter. He said there was a 
little difficulty in knowing how to deal with the clause, unless it could be 
discussed in the light of the alternative clause. His honourable and 
learned friend Mr. Balfour also proposed an amendment to the sub- 
stituted clause—after the word “ having ” to insert the words “a sepa- 
rate supply of electricity or.” 

Sir RyLanp Apkins was willing to accept the amendment. Pro- 
ceeding, he said he thought the clause he had put down expressed 
more clearly and with greater precision what he understood to be the 
object of the clause and the Bill. Tney wanted to provide against 
the electric supply company being able to exact any terms that they 
liked, or to make any terms which were hostile to other undertakings 
in the case of premises in which other supplies of light and heating 
were used, or available for use. The Company should not be able to 
make a condition of their giving a stand-by supply that the others were 
either turned out or that the price should be most unconscionable. 
They did not want to be in a position where the consumers could be 
unduly squeezed either as to price or as to affecting injuriously the 
other forms of lighting or heating which might be used at the time, or 
which they might have made provision to use. 

Mr. Batroor said the explanation of his honourable friend was 
simply this, that in the case of electricity supply given to premises 
having already an alternative source of supply, either by their own 
separate driving plant—such as a gas-engine or a supply which was 
already received from another undertaker—that the second source of 
supply should not be compelled to give an additional supply, or a 
stand-by supply, to these premises unless the person requiring the 
stand-by supply was prepared to make a complete arrangement. 
Having one supply, he might abuse the second supply, and prac- 
tically no revenue would come to the undertaker, though the stand-by 
supply might involve great expense in laying mains, &c. 

Mr. MacveaGu said that the wording of clause 20 relied upon sec- 
tion 15 of the Electricity Lighting Act, 1909. That section was not a 
stand-by clause at all. It was a clause to prevent wasteful consump- 
tion. Therefore, the present clause was very badly drafted. However, 
all the interests concerned were agreed that there should be a stand- 
by clause in the Bill. If his contention was right, surely there could 
be no possible argument against the adoption of the alternate clause 
which was agreed to by all the interests concerned. 

Mr. NEAL said that as clause 20 now stood, the Government had 
sought to protect undertakers against wasteful supply for which they 
got no remuneration, and they had sought to extend it in the interests 
of economy by providing that where the supply in existing premises 
was not only of electricity, but (say) of gas, then the person having his 
premises so equipped with gas might not demand from an electrical 
undertaker that he should go to the expense of putting electricity 
simply as a stand-by in case of breakdown of the gas supply. He did 
not understand why his honourable friend left out of his clause certain 
words which the Committee would find in clause 20, and which 
he thought were material in the interests of gas undertakings. The 
clause referred to premises “ on which a separate supply of gas, steam, 
or other form of energy,’’ which words were followed by “ is in use or 
ready for use.’’ From his clause his friend had omitted those words. 
Therefore he thought that the clause as it stood was a better protec- 
tion than the alternative clause. 

Mr. BaLFour remarked that it was only right and proper to protect 
against abuse any undertaker giving a stand-by supply ; and he thought 
it would be most convenient, in case the point was not already covered 
(and members were not fully satisfied that it was), if the honourable 
gentleman would find on report some convenient form of words to 
cover it, 
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Mr. Nga: Certainly. This is a view which entirely coincides with 
my own. 


The question was then put and agreed to. 


RAILWAY UNDERTAKINGS AND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider Clause 21—the main 
features of which are as follows: 


(1) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in any 
special Act or Order, it shall be lawful for the owners or lessees 
of any railway generating station, or of any generating station 
erected under statutory authority for the purpose of working 
tramways or light railways, to supply electricity therefrom upon 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed— 

(a) to a joint electricity authority ; or 

(b) to an authorized undertaker ; or 

(c) to any consumer, subject, in the case of premises situate 
within the area of supply of an authorized undertaker, to the 
consent of that undertaker : 

Provided that no such supply shall be given under the powers con- 
ferred by this Section— 

(i.) without the consent of the Electricity Commissioners, nor 
otherwise than subject to such conditions as they may impose ; 
(ii.) te any authorized distributors whose undertaking is in the 
area of a power company, without consent of that company ; 
(iii.) to any premises within the district of a joint electricity 
authority and not within the area of any other authorized 
undertakers without the consent of that authority. 

Provided also that nothing contained in this Section shall limit or 
derogate from any powers already conferred on or exercisable 
by any owners or lessees of any railway generating station, or 
apply to any agreement already or hereafter entered into in pur- 
suance of any such powers. 

(2) The Electricity Commissioners may, subject to the provisions of 
the Electricity (Supply) Acts, 1882 to 1919, and of the Electric 
Lighting (Clauses) Act, 1899, by Order authorize the breaking-up 
of such roads, railways, and tramways as may be necessary for 
the purpose of such a supply. 

Sir RyLanp ADKINS moved to leave out paragraph (c). He said the 
object of the amendment was to prevent any dealing with individual 
consumers who were already in the area of another undertaking, which 
Other undertaking was in a great many cases obliged to supply electri- 
City, gas, or whatever it might be to everyone requiring it in that area. 
It was surely not fair that power should be given, as was the case under 
this clause, to a railway company to supply superfluous electrical 
energy just to those particular places in their own area which they 
thought would be lucrative. To do this without having proper regard 
to the due interests of gas undertakings—most of them statutory under- 
takings—was really to give special benefit to the railway companies, 
and to countenance the principle and practice—which he hoped the 
Committee would say was wrong—of allowing persons acting as 
undertakers in matters of this kind to pick out particular plums in any 
area and leave those forms of supply which were not plums to be 
undertaken at a disadvantage by people who were under statutory 
obligations. 

Mr. NEAL observed that he was sorry he could not meet his honour- 
able friend in this matter. He thought clause 21 was a useful one. 
It provided for the case of some railway generating station, subject to 
very strict limits and safeguards, to supply surplus energy to be used 
for consumers within the area of supply of an authorized undertaker 
with the consent of that undertaker. There were other provisions to 
the effect that no such supply should be given under the powers con- 
ferred by this clause without the consent of the Electricity Commis- 
sioners, nor otherwise than subject to such conditions as they might 
impose, nor in the area of a power company without the consent of 
that company. 

Mr. MacveaGu did not agree with the Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Ministry of Transport. He could not find any limits at all; and 
the result would be that a railway or tramway company might pick out 
the biggest consumers and give a supply of electricity to them. This 
would mean that a gas undertaking would have to charge a higher 
price to their customers, because their best customers had been taken 
away fromthem. This was not in the public interest. The business 
of a railway company was transport; and in anything that affected 
transport he was in favour of conferring the widest possible powers 
upon them. But the supply of electricity was no part of the duty of 
a railway company; and there were strong objections to allowing 
other companies to come in and supply in this fashion. Of course, it 
might easily be in the public interest that a railway or tramway com- 
pany who had a generating station should be allowed to supply to a 
local authority or another undertaking in bulk ; but this wasa different 
propositon from supplying direct to the consumer, This proposition 
ought strongly to be resisted. 

Mr. NEac: It is all with consent of the authorized undertaker. 

Sir RyLanp Apkrns also submitted that the particular privilege given 
to undertakings who had primarily nothing to do with electricity 
supply should act prejudicially. 

The discussion on the point was continued at some length, when 

Sir RyLanp ApkKINs made a suggestion. Heremarked that it would 
be possible to put in words that the Electricity Commissioners, in 
giving their sanction, should have regard to the effect upon the pro- 
spective electricity supply of the area. He had also on the paper an 
amendment providing that the consent of the Minister of Transport 
should be obtained, as he thought there should be specific consent of 
the Minister responsible to Parliament. 

The amendment was by leave withdrawn. 

Sir RyLanp Apkins then proposed that in sub-section 1 (c) after the 
word “subject,” to insert the words “to the consent of the Ministry of 
Transport and.” 

Mr. Neat said he did not see why any Government Department 
should step in and interfere with a consent which had been given, and 
which had been approved by the Electricity Commissioners, where the 
parties really understand and incidentally were under statutory obliga- 
tions to act under the general direction of the Minister of Transport. 
The amendment was rejected by seventeen votes to eight. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Liability of Householders who Fail to Give Notice on Leaving 
Premises. 


Mr. John Atkin was summoned at the North London Police Court for 
non-payment of £6 gs. 4d. for gas consumed at a house during the 
December quarter. Defendant denied liability, stating that he gave-up 
possession of the premises two yearsago. Mr. F. Summerfield, of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, produced the contract signed by the 
defendant, by which he bound himself to pay for gas consumed on 
the premises ‘* by himself or any other persons ” until notice in writing 
had been given to the Company requesting them to discontinue the 
supply. The defendant had given no such notice; and the accounts 
had been submitted in his name during the last two years, and paid. 
The defendant said he believed he did give notice, but could not prove 
it. The Magistrate: I would never sign a contract like this. Mr. 
Summerfield: If you refused to sign, you could not get gas. The 
contract is in the words of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, which 
applies to the whole of the gas undertakings inthe country. Anorder 
for the payment of the amount claimed was made. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


COOKERY COMPETITIONS AND DEMONSTRATIONS AT 
OLYMPIA. 





The “ Daily Express * Woman's Exhibition is being held at Olympia 
from to-day (July 12) to July 29 (inclusive) ; and in connection there- 
with there have been arranged first-rate programmes of cookery de- 
monstration lectures and popular cookery competitions with substantial 
money prizes. 


COOKERY DEMONSTRATION LECTURES. 

The cookery demonstration lectures—by well-known experts—take 
place daily at 3 and 5 o’clock in the Demonstration Hall, immedi- 
ately inside the main entrance. Accommodation will be limited ; and 
admission will be by invitation ticket, obtainable from the London Gas 
Exhibit, Stand No. 104. 


POPULAR COOKERY COMPETITIONS. 

The popular cookery competitions, which will also take place daily, 
have been arranged by the London Gas Exhibit Committee, represent- 
ing the undermentioned Companies. The competitions will be held 
daily at 2, 4, and 6 o’clock (and on some days at 11 a.m.) in the gallery 
at the west end of Olympia. 

There will be separate competitions as follows ; 


(1) For CHILDREN UNDER THE AGE OF FIFTEEN YEARS. 


Limited 
Number 
of Com- 
petitors, 
(a) Resident in the district of the Brentford Gas Company . 24 
(2) % a es Commercial Gas Company. 24 
(c) 0 . ss Croydon Gas Company. . 24 
(d) “ ns i Gas Light & Coke Company 96 
(e) +» 9° 0° South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. ....-:+ @ 
(/) + a - The South Suburban Gas 
Company. .... + + 24 
(g) ” - = Tottenham District Light, 
Heat,and PowerCompany 24 
(1) ot a i Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
and Epsom District Gas 
Company .... + 24 


Championship.—The above competitions will take place in 24 heats 
of 12 competitors, and the championship competition will be open to 
the winners in each of the 24 heats. 

Prizes.—A first prize of five pounds, a second prize of two pounds, 
and consolation prizes of half-a-crown each to all unsuccessful com- 
petitors (to cover travelling expenses), will be awarded in respect of 
each of the eight district competitions by the Gas Company supplying 
the district. 

The Marchioness of Carisbrooke has kindly offered a first prize of 
ten pounds to the winner of the championship competition for children. 
The “ Daily Express” will give a second prize of five pounds, a third 
prize of two pounds, and seven next prizes of one pound each in 
respect of the children’s cookery championship. 

This makes a total of {114 to be awarded in prizes in the children’s 
competition. 


(2) For StupENtTs aT NaTIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 
(Open to not more than 24 students.) 

Prizes.—Lady Baring has kindly offered a first prize of five pounds, 
and the “ Daily Express ” will give a second prize of two pounds, and 
a third prize of one pound to be competed for by the students. Con- 
solation prizes of half-a-crown each (to cover travelling expenses) will 
be given to all unsuccessful competitors. 

(3) For WoMEN TRAINED BY THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON WOMEN’S 
TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT. 
(Open to not more than 24 candidates approved by the Committee.) 


Prizes.—Lady Crewe has kindly offered a first prize of five pounds, 
and the “Daily Express” will give a second prize of two pounds, 
and a third prize of one pound to be competed for in this section. 
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Consolation prizes of half-a-crown each (to cover travelling expenses) 
will be given to all unsuccessful competitors. 


(4) For Women MEmBERs OF THE BRITISH LEGION. 
(Open to not more than 24 women members of the British Legion.) 


Prizes.—Lady Robertson has kindly offered a prize of five pounds, 
and the “ Daily Express” will give a second prize of two pounds, and 
a third prize of one pound to be competed for in this section. Con- 
solation prizes of half-a-crown each (to cover travelling expenses) will 
be given to all unsuccessful competitors, 

(5) For Hospirat Norsss. 
(Open to not more than 24 hospital nurses.) 

Prizes.—Dame Sydney Browne, G.B.E., R.R.C., has kindly offered 
a first prize of five pounds, and the “Daily Express” will give a 
second prize of two pounds, and a third prize of one pound to be com- 
peted for in this section. Consolation prizes of half-a-crown each (to 
cover travelling expenses) will be given to all unsuccessful competi- 
tors. 

(6) Home Cake-MakING AND BakKING CoMPETITION. 


Open to single-handed cooks and housewives resident in the districts 
of the above-mentioned Gas Companies, and not engaged in baking 
goods for sale. Thecakes submitted may be either fruit or plain, and 
must be about 1 lb. in weight. The judges (who will include the heads 
of recognized cookery schools) will have regard to lightness, texture, 
and perfect baking, rather than to richness of ingredients. The cakes 
will become the property of the London Gas Exhibit Committee and 
be sold for the benefit of King Edward's Hospital Fund (Hospitals of 
Londcn Combined Appeal), to which the entire proceeds of the sale 
will be given, without deduction of any kind. 

All cakes sent in for these competitions must be delivered (via the 
Hammersmith Road entrance) to the judges at the cookery competi- 
tion platform in the gallery at Olympia, on Tuesday, July 25, between 
9 a.m. and noon, and must be accompanied by a written declaration, 
signed by the competitor and a witness, to the effect that they have 
been prepared and cooked by the competitor unaided, by means of a 
domestic gas cooking-stove. 

Prizes.—The Lady Mayoress has kindly offered a first prize of ten 
pounds, and the “Daily Express” will give a second prize of five 
pounds, a third prize of two pounds, and seven prizes of one pound 
each to be competed for in this section. 


All materials required for cooking will be provided by the London 
Gas Exhibit Committee, except for home competitions. 

All applications to take part in these competitions had to be sent to the 
Hon. Secretary, London Gas Exhibit Committee, No. 84, Horse- 
ferry Road, S.W. 1, not later than Friday, July 7, and had to state 
for which competition the candidate desired to enter, and the 
name of the Gas Company supplying the district in which the candi- 
date resides. 


<i 


LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION, LTD. 


The shareholders of Low Temperature Carbonization, Ltd., have 
received a circular from the Directors embodying a report just re- 
ceived from Low-Temperature Construction, Ltd.—the Company 
formed in March, 1921, in order to complete and operate the plant 
at Barnsley. 


The report states that after nearly a year’s trial the twenty retorts 
at Barnsley continue to turn out from coal slack the smokeless fuel 
coalite and the resultant oils, ‘‘coaline,” even more efficiently than 
when a report was sent to the Carbonization shareholders on Nov. 3. 
The coalite produced has been readily sold to some 2200 customers at 
prices in excess of those obtained for the best domestic coal. The 
commercial value of this fuel has now been established by the fact that 
one of the leading coal distributors of the country has just signed a con- 
tract with the Company to purchase, at prices equal to those prevail- 
ing for best domestic coal, the whole of the output of coalite up to 
250,000 tons per annum for the next five years. 

The crude oil obtained, on investigation by chemists, is proving very 
valuable. The entire output of this oil from the Barnsley works has 
been sold at 1s. a gallon. The buyers have offered to take at this 
price at least 200,000 gallons, with options on much larger quantities. 
But in the balance-sheet the Engineers have adopted the low value of 
5d. a gallon—the value set on these oils by the Government Fuel Re- 
search Board ; and even at this value the balance-sheet shows a works 
profit of 13s. 2d. on every ton of coal carbonized. 

In distillations the crude oil obtained from a ton of coal slack has 
yielded ro gallons of motor spirit. In due course this country, which 
now imports 97 p.ct. of all the oil fuel consumed, will obtain that 
commodity from its own coal deposits. The patents covering this 
process are protected throughout the world. New and important 
patents have been taken out during the past twelve months, greatly 
strengthening the Company’s position. The Government Fuel Re- 
search Board makes the very important statement that a hitherto un- 
expected link between the gas industry and low-temperature carboni- 
zation is likely to be established. Their report shows the great im- 
portance and valve of the rich gases that can be produced by low- 
temperature methods, which are valued by them at ros. per ton of coal 
carbonized. The Construction Company's Engineers guarantee to 
produce such gases, The profits of 13s. 2d, per ton are based by 
the Engineers from their working results, allowing nothing whatever 
for the sale value of the surplus gas. 

The report concludes with the statement that the increasing diff_i- 
culties of many collieries in disposing of their coal slack, coupled with 
the fact that gas companies are fast realizing that low-temperature 
methods will be necessary for them, have lately caused a great in- 
crease in the inquiries for plants. 

oer. 
The Oswestry Gas Light and Coke Company have decided to 
poe the price of gas by 5d. per 1000 c.ft. as from the present meter 
reading. 








GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





The following further notices: have appeared in the “London 
Gazette” regarding applications to the Board of Trade for Orders 
under the Gas Regulation Act. 


Kirkburton Gas Light Company, Ltd. 


The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 54d. per therm. 


Rhondda Urban District Council. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 6s. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have asked 
the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 19'2d. per therm. 

The Council also ask for such modification of the minimum pressure 
prescribed by sub-section (2) of section 2 of the Act within certain 
parts of the area of supply as may appear to the Board of Trade to be 
necessary or expedient. 


Seaham Gas and Lighting Company. 
The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 14°4d. per therm. 


Tipton Urban District Council. 

The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 4s, per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 14°66d. per therm for 
gas applied for domestic purposes, and 13°33d. per therm for power 
purposes. 


DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC POWER. 
Chapel Whaley and District Gas Company.—475 B.Th.U. (Sept. 11) 


Fleetwood Gas Company.-—460 B.Th.U. (Sept. 18.) 
Yeovil Corporation.—450 B.Th.U. (Oct. 1.) 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 





We have received from the Director of Gas Administration copies 
of the following further Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 


Altrincham Gas Company. 
After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 13°4d. per therm. 
Prepayment meter clauses are included. (July 3.) 


Edenbridge and District Gas Company. 

After the declared date, the standard prices in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 15°2d. and 16:4d. per therm; and these 
prices respectively shall be substituted for the prices of 4s. 6d. and 5s. 
per 1000 c.ft. mentioned in section 55 (dividend dependent on price 
charged) of the Edenbridge and District Gas Act, 1914. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend, any 
price charged per 1000 c.ft. before the declared date shall be rendered 
into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by five-and-one- 
fifth. 

Prepayment meter clauses are included. (July 7.) 

Halesowen Gas Company. 

After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 152d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend, any 
price charged per 1000 c.ft. before the declared date shall be rendered 


into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by four-and-three- 
tenths. (June 30.) 


St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea Gas Company. 
After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 16:4d. per therm. 
Prepayment meter clauses are included. (July 7.) 


Tavistock Lighting, Coal, and Coke Company, Ltd. 


After the declared date, the standard price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 14°8d. per therm. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the authorized rate of dividend, any 
price charged per 1000 c.ft. before the declared date shall be rendered 
into the equivalent price per therm by dividing it by five. (July 6.) 


a 
—— 


Kenilworth Gas Company.—The report adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Company showed that, for the year ended March 31, 
after providing for all charges, there was a surplus of £1370; and the 
Directors recommended that the usual dividend of 5 p.ct. (less income- 
tax) be paid upon the ‘‘A’”’ ordinary and ‘' B’’ preference stock, carry- 
ing forward to next year’s accounts the sum of £495. An increase in 
the number of meters and cookers fixed was reported. 


Dundee Corporation Gas Accounts.—The accounts of the Dundee 
Gas Commissioners, for the year ended May 15 last, a copy of which 
has been received from Mr. Alex. Yuill (the Eogineer and Manager), 
show that the quantity of gas delivered was 1,520,702,687 c.ft., which 
compares with 1,551,168,900 c.ft. in the preceding twelve months, The 
income of £345,388, and expenditure of £338,349. left a balance of 
£7039 towards meeting annuities, interest, and sinking fund charges. 
The deficit was £46,654, as against £24,368 a year ago. The unac- 
counted-for gas has been reduced from 6°32 p.ct. to 5°18 p.ct. The 
make of gas per ton of coal carbonized was 16,313 c.ft. ; while the coke 
made was equivalent to 10°6 cwt. per ton of coal (exclusive of that used 
for firing the retorts). 
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UNDERFEED STOKER Co., LTD., 


COVENTRY HOUSE, SOUTH PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERS. 


Makers of MECHANICAL STOKERS of various types, many of these burning Coke Breeze at 
important Gas-Works in Great Britain and Abroad. r 





Also Makers of Automatic Ash Conveyors, Air and Water Heaters, 
Pulverized Fuel Equipment, &c. 





















































Shows arrangement of Self-contained Stoker and Ash Conveyor, where there is no basement, 
as at Poplar Electricity Works. 














GASHOLDERS 


MILBOURNE PATENT ROLLER CARRIAGES. AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION. 


PURIFIERS 


WITH 


MILBOURNE PATENT DUPLEX VALVES, AUTOMATIC COVER FASTENERS, SAFETY 
DISCHARGE SHOOTS, RUBBER JOINTING.  “MILBEL” PATENT PURIFIER GRIDS, 


CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND GAS WORKS PLANT 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CG. & W. WALKER, LTD., scweonr-sator. 


LONDON OFFICE: 110, CANNON STREET, E.O. 
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CARBON DI-OXIDE RECORDED BY 
ACTUAL MEASUREMENT. 


THE S.A.W. CO. RECORDER 


PATENTED BY 


SIMMANCE, 
ABADY & 


Woob. 


An actual measurement, not empirical. No electricity 
and no osmotic pressure, therefore unaffected by 
gravity or humidity. 
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THE NEW “BEARSCOT” TWIN GUIDE ROLLERS 


R. « J. DEMPSTER, L™ 
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LIGHTING IN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


Third Report of the Departmental Committee. 


In January, 1913, the Home Secretary appointed a Committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Glazebrook (now Sir Richard Glazebrook, 


K.C.B.), F.R.S., D.Sc., to inquire and report as to the conditions 
necessary for the adequate and suitable lighting (natural and artificial) 
of factories and workshops, having regard to the nature of the work 
carried on, the protection of the eyesight of the workers employed, and 
the various forms of illumination. In 1915, the Committee issued their 
first report, dealing with the general lighting of factories. Further 
inquiry was then postponed until after the war. In November, 1920, 
the Committee resumed their inquiries; and in January, 1921, Mr. C. 
Dampier Whetham, F.R.S., was appointed Chairman in succession to 
Sir Richard Glazebrook, who felt obliged to resign the chairmansbip 
owing to pressure of other work. A second report, dealing with the 
suitability of artificial lighting, was issued by the Committee in June, 
1921 (see “ JouRNAL,” Vol. CLV., p. 392). The Committee includes 
Mr. Leon Gaster and Sir Arthur Whitelegge, K.C.B. 

In submitting their third report, the Committee say that since the 
submission of the previous one they have devoted their attention 
mainly to classification of industrial processes according to the illu- 
mination required for carrying on the work, and to an investigation of 
the effects of mixed natural and artificial lighting. The present 
report deals principally with these two subjects ; and the first part is 
as follows. 

FORMER RECOMMENDATIONS. 


As our inquiries, owing to the urgent need for economy, are for the 
present concluded, we think it advisable to repeat here the recommiend- 
ations we have already made in previous reports. 

In our first report we recommended that— 

1.—There should be a statutory provision— 

(a) requiring adequate and suitable lighting in general terms 
in every part of a factory or workshop, and 

(b) giving power to the Secretary of State to make Orders 
defining adequate and suitable illumination for factories 
and workshops or for any parts thereof, or for any pro- 
cesses carried on therein. 

We also considered the minimum intensity of illumination desirable 
for the sake of general convenience and safety in parts of the work- 
shops where work is normally carried on, and in yards, passages, and 
open spaces along which people are ordinarily liable to pass, and made 
the following recommendations : 


2.—Over the “working areas” of workrooms the illumination 
measured on a horizontal plane at floor-level shall not be less 
than 0°25 foot-candle, without prejudice to the illumination re- 
quired for the work itself. 

3-—In all parts of iron foundries in which work is carried on, or 
over which any person is ordinarily liable to pass, the illumina- 
tion measured on a horizontal plane at floor-level shall be not 
less than o 4 foot-candle. 

4.—In all parts of factories and workshops (not included under re- 
commendation 2) over which persons employed are liable to 
pass, the illumination measured on a horizontal plane at floor- 
level shall be not less than o'r foot-candle. 

5.—In all open places in which persons are employed during the 
period between one hour after sunset and one hour before sun- 
rise, and in any dangerous parts of the regular road or way 
over a yard or other space forming the approach to any place 
of work, the illumination on a horizontal plane at ground-level 
shall be not less than 0°25 foot-candle, 

In exceptional circumstances hardship may be caused by enforce- 


ment of the above requirements; and, to meet such cases, we recom- 
mend that— 


6.—There shall be power for the Department to allow exemption in 
individual cases. 


Finally, we recommend that— 


7.—All external windows of every workroom shall be kept clean, on 
both the inner and outer surfaces; but in order to meet excep- 
tional cases as below, there should be power to substitute for the 
above a definite and binding scheme for cleaning the windows 
at reasonable fixed intervals, where, for example— 


(a) the windows, or some of them (¢.g., roof windows), are not 
readily accessible; or 

(b) the total surface of external windows is exceptionally large 
in relation to the floor space ; or 

(c) the conditions of work are such that compliance with the 
ordinary requirement is, in consequence of the nature of 
the work, impossible. 

Finally, our first report contained several appendices in which the 
data obtained by us were summarized. 

In view of part (b) of recommendation 1, we proceeded, on the re- 
sumption of our work in November, 1920, to consider the provisions 
which should be embodied in any Orders which may eventually be 
made ; and, in our second report, we recommended the following pro- 
visions as necessary for ensuring suitability in artificial lighting : 


(A)—Every light source (except one of low brightness*) within a dis- 
tance of 100 ft. from any person employed shall be so shaded 
that no part of the filament, mantle, or flame is distinguishable 


* By ‘‘ low brightness ’’ is meant an intrinsic brilliance of not more than 
5 candles per sq. in.} 

+ March, 1922. We now desire to add the following note : 

Examples of sources of low brightness are a batswing burner, a paraffin 
flame, &c. ; and sources of about the same brightness as these are not re- 
garded as coming within the scope of this recommendation. 

It should be remembered that the covering of a brilliant source by a very 
small shade (such as a silica cup covering a high-pressure gas-mantle, or a 
small opal globe surrounding a high-power electric source) may give this 
shade orglobe a brightness three or four times as great as the 5 candles 
per sq. in.; so that it may cause considerable glare, and should conse- 
quently be treated as a source of light in itself. 
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through the shade, unless it be so placed that the angle between 
the line from the eye to an unshaded part of a source and a 
horizontal plane is not less than 20°, or, in the case of any per- 
son employed at a distance of 6 ft. or less from the source, not 
less than 30°. 

(s)—Adequate means shall be taken, either by suitable placing or 
screening of the light-sources, or by some other effective method, 
to prevent direct reflection of the light from a smooth or polished 
surface into the eyes of the worker. 

(c)—Adequate means shall be taken to prevent the formation of 
shadows which interfere with the safety or efficiency of any 
person employed. 

(p)—No light-sources which flicker or undergo abrupt changes of 
candle power in such manner as to interfere with the safety or 
efficiency of any person employed shall be used for the illumi- 
nation of a factory or workshop. 

We think that all new installations should conform to these require- 

ments; but we recommended— 


(e)—That, as regards existing installations, a reasonable time limit 
should be given before the above requirements become ope- 
rative. 

ADEQUACY OF LIGHTING. 


Our second report having dealt with that part of recommendation 
1 (b) of our first report which concerns the suitability of lighting, we 
were left with the important problem of adequacy—how best to secure 
the ‘‘ adequate lighting '’ which we have already recommended should 
be required by Statute and defined by Order of the Secretary of State 
for different industrial processes. 

It is clearly impossible to specify any one standard of illumination of 
general application. Lighting requirements vary so much that every 
process in each industry must be taken into consideration. 

Nevertheless, we thought it possible that most of the chief processes 
might be classified in a limited number of groups according to the illu- 
mination needed, and thus the whole investigation brought within 
manageable dimensions. 

In dealing with the question of adequacy, two alternative courses of 
procedure present themselves— 

(1)—Definite minima may be laid down, below which illumination 

on any part of the working plane must not fall. 

(2)—Standards of illumination may be specified as recommended 
practice, to serve as guides in determining whether lighting is 
adequate. 

Such standards would not be legal minima, but would conform to 
the best present practice, and would represent figures which may 
reasonably be expected for the general standard of illumination over 
the working plane. Till our investigation had made considerable pro- 
gress, it was impossible to decide which of these alternatives to recom- 
mend. 

Before deciding on minima such as those referred to in (1), it was 
necessary to obtain information as to the illumination required for 
typical processes. This information the Committee have obtained— 
with the assistance of the Factory Department, and in particular of 
Mr. John Jackson, O.B.E., H.M Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories 
—and it is set forth in several appendices to the report. The result of 
their investigations, particularly with regard to textile mills, has led 
the Committee to the conclusion that— 

We cannot at present recommend the enforcement of legal minima 

of illumination for industrial processes. 


Requirements must be kept low, if they are to be enforced as legal 
minima. On a large working plane—such, for instance, as a broad 
loom—illumination must vary considerably; and points here and there 
may fall below a good standard without much harm, if the main area 
of work is well lit. On the other hand, the general standard of lighting 
in progressive factories has risen, and is rising. It would be unfortu- 
nate if a too rigid requirement, which, as we have said, must be put 
low, tended to stereotype existing conditions, or even to give an excuse 
for depressing general practice. 

The problem is complex. Extensive investigations are necessary 
before it will be possible to recommend definite minima of illumination 
to be enfored by legislation. These, owing to the need for economy, 
we are unable to carry out. 

We have accordingly accepted the alternative of specifying standards 
of illumination as “ recommended practice” for “fine” and “ very 
fine” work, rather than definite and legal minima. We now submit 
the following recommendations : 


(a)—In giving effect to the procedure indicated in our first report 
for defining adequate illumination for processes carried on in 
factories and workshops, definite legal minima shall not at pre- 
sent be imposed ; but a specification of minimum standards of 
illumination as ‘ recommended practice ” for different groups of 
processes shall be issued. 

(B)—The Schedules A and B given in Appendix I. of this report shall 
be taken as the basis of this specification. The standard of 
illumination for processes grouped in Schedule A shall not fall 
below 3 foot-candles, and for processes grouped in Schedule B 
shall not fall below 5 foot-candles ; both schedules and standards 
being subject to amendment from time to time. 


These schedules [which are not reproduced here] cover “ fine” and 
“very fine” work respectively. 

While, with our present information, we are unable to frame definite 
recommendations as regards processes which need only moderate illu- 
mination, it must be remembered that, if the recommendations of our 
first report are adopted, the illumination at floor-level over the work- 
ing areas of workrooms cannot fall below 0:25 foot-candle, This will 
give a considerably higher minimum illumination over the working 
plane, but we are well aware that this will be insufficient for many of 
the processes excluded from Schedules A and B. 


MIXED LIGHTING. 
The Committee then proceed to discuss the subject of mixed natural 


and artificial lighting. A room was fitted-up at the National Physical 
Laboratory, so that the proportion of daylight and artificial light, as 
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well as the actual amount of each, could be carefully regulated. No 
conclusive results indicating any special effects of mixed lighting were 
obtained, however ; and, owing to lack of funds, the Committee are 
unable at present to extend their investigation of this problem. They 
are therefore not prepared to make any definite recommendations on 
mixed lighting. 

In addition to the main lines of their inquiry, the questions of the 
best method of lighting glass-bevelling shops, and the use of translucent 
instead of transparent glass in factory windows, were referred to the 
Committee ; and these also are dealt with in the report. 

EFFECT OF LIGHTING ON ACCIDENTS, 


The Chief Inspector of Factories has supplied, for the information 
of the Committee, particulars of accidents investigated by the Factory 
Inspectors in the ordinary course of their duty, during two periods of 
three months, in which defects in lighting appeared to have been a 
contributory cause. Owing, however, to the depression in industry, 
the actual number of accidents has been reduced, and very few of them 
have been attributable to lighting conditions, as very little work has 
been done in artificial light. The sample, therefore, was not represen- 
tative of normal times, and to quote the figures would be misleading. 
It should be stated, however, that the Committee were impressed by 
the large proportion of fatal falls through ships’ hatches, due to the 
inadequate lighting of vessels in-dock while coaling or under repair, 
and also by several instances in factories of accidents due to mach- 
inery in which a shadow cast upon a danger point was a contributory 
cause. 

The Committee are of opinion that further detailed investigation of 
accidents over a longer period, with special reference to lighting condi- 
tions, is desirable. They feel that such an inquiry would be specially 
valuable as regards accidents due to “persons falling,” which form a 
large proportion of the annual total of accidents reported to the Factory 
Department. The latest published return (that for 1920) shows that, 
of 138,702 reported accidents (1404 being fatal), 17,393 (372 fatal) were 
due to “ persons falling,” including 1175 (40 fatal) which occurred in 
docks, 

THE CoMMITTEE’s CONCLUSION. 


Finally, while we hope that the adoption of the recommendations 
made in this report will tend to secure more adequate lighting in fac- 
tories generally, we desire to point out that, in our opinion, much 
work still remains to be done before the regulation of factory lighting 
can be established on a basis of definite legal minima for illumination. 

We think, indeed, that, if hardship to employers and much admin- 
istrative difficulty is to be avoided, any such regulation should be 
= by acareful and systematic inquiry conducted on two main 

ines : 

(i.) The collection, for every process concerned, of a sufficient num- 
ber of observations to give some indication of the best existing 
practice. : 

(ii.) Experimental research with the object of discovering the con- 
ditions of illumination desirable on physiological and psycho- 
logical grounds. 

In this respect we feel that, having regard to the wide field to be 
covered and the complexity of the problems to be considered, little 
real progress can be expected so long as the whole onus of the work 
rests upon a single centralized Committee. In particular, the data we 
have been able to ob!ain, extensive as they are, are still incomplete in 
certain industries, even for the specification of advisory standards, 
We have, for instance, been unable to examine the important subject 
of the lighting of shipyards; while numerous smaller industries and 
processes remain to be investigated. 

Ample proof is now forthcoming of the relation between lighting, on 
the one hand, and production and safety, on the other; and it seems 
to us not unreasonable to expect active co-operation on the part of all 
the principal industries in which lighting is specially important. We 
wish to suggest, therefore, that on the acceptance of this report, the 
principal industries specified in Appendix I. should be invited to 
assume partial responsibility for the scheme specified above, by arrang- 
ing for the collection of the actual data, possibly through the Research 
Associations where they exist. These data, when properly collated by 
the Committee, in consultation with the industries themselves, could 
then be used to afford some indication of existing practice, and would 
form a most valuable complement to the more fundamental problem 
indicated ia Part (ii.) of the scheme, which we suggest should remain 
under the immediate control of the Committee—namely, experimental 
research on the conditions of illumination desirable on physiological 
and psychological grounds. 

Owing to existing economic conditions, we are precluded from deal- 
ing with these conditions at the present time; but we hope that every 
effort may be made to secure the continuance of our work as soon as 
circumstances allow. 


_ 
—<—_—— 


Further Reduction at Seaford.—The Directors of the Seaford Gas 
Company, Ltd., announce that the price of gas is being reduced by 3d. 
per 1000 c.ft. as from the Midsummer meter readings. This is the 
second reduction since the commencement of the year, and makes 1s, 
in all. 


Working Results at Burnley.—In his annual report, Mr. J. P. 
Leather, the Burnley Corporation Gas Engineer, states that, notwith- 
standing the coal dispute and the use of inferior coal, 13,112 c.ft. of gas 
were made per ton—a figure that represents a growing production for 
several years past. Almost 8000 fewer tons of coal were used than in 
the previous year. The make of gas showed an increase of 1°03 p.ct. 
on the year before, when there was an increase of 1'25 p.ct. Only 
3°54 p.ct. was unaccounted for. Gas-making materials cost 35'48d. 
per 1000 c,ft. sold. The Engineer estimates the loss to the depart- 
ment through the coal dispute at £13,000. The net income from 
residuals was £41,639. Wages cost 20°43d. per ro0oo c.ft., against 
20‘09d. Considerable expenditure has been required to bring the 
plant up to the pre-war state of repair; but this expenditure would 
be much less in succeeding years. The consumption through pre- 
payment meters was greater than in any previous year. At the new 
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In his report to the Gas Committee of the Bradford Corporation on 
the working of the department for the year ended March 31, Mr. 
Charles Wood (the Engineer and Manager) says that the accounts pre- 
pared by the City Treasurer show that the gross income for the year 
amounted to £640,776, and the expenditure to £564,230—leaving a 
gross profit of £76,546. The following charges had also to be met : 
Interest on loans, £44,278 ; contribution to sinking fund, £18,189 ; and 
income-tax, £13,955—leaving a profit on the year’s working of £124. 

Compared with the figures for the preceding year, these amounts 
show that the gross income is reduced by £78,593, the gross expendi- 
ture by £78,459, and the charges for interest on loans, sinking fund, 
and income-tax by £5439; and that the net profit is £124, as against 
last year’s deficit of £5181. When compared with the year 1914, the 
gross income shows an increase of 95 p.ct., and the gross expenditure 
an increase of 108 p.ct. The deficit in the net revenue appropriation 
account has, by the transfer of the net profit, now been reduced to 
£8057. During the year £4700 has been spent on capital account, 
increasing the total expenditure on this account to £1,295,057. Of 
this amount, £625,627 remains outstanding ; £669,430 having been 
provided for redemption of loans. 

Sales of gas yielded £430,091, or £14,067 more than the previous 
year. This increase is attributable to the larger sales and the slightly 
higher yield per 1000 c.ft. sold. The sales of gas for the year show an 
increase of 39,480,000 c.ft., or 2°10 p.ct.; the yearly total being 
1,913,139,000 c.ft., as compared with 1,873,659,000.c.ft. in 1921. 
This should be regarded as satisfactory, considering the reduced 
demands for industrial purposes, owing to so many works being closed, 
or only partially worked, during the year. The quantity of gas made 
WAS 2,094,242,000 C.ft., as compared with 2,054,231,000 c.ft., an in- 
crease of 40,011,000 c.ft., or 1°99 p.ct. The make per ton of coal has 
risen to the record figure of 13,991 c.ft., and the standard of quality 
has been substantially improved. 

The markets for residuals continued to follow the depression which 
commenced last year ; and the returns from these sources show consi- 
derable reductions. The total receipts for coke, after deducting 
handling and carting costs, were £103,985, or £19,702 less. The 
average price realized per ton was 32s. 2°89d.; and the quantity pro- 
duced for sale was 64,505 tons, or 8°61 cwt. per ton of coal carbonized. 
The selling price was further reduced in December and January ; and 
the present price of 30s. shows a total reduction of 12s. 6d. per ton 
since February, 1921. Following the Bradford custom, no coke has 
been sold for export ; the whole of the output having been disposed of 
in the district. The receipts for tar show a decrease of £43,493, and 
are even less than during 1914. There were produced 8137 tons, or 
10'60 gallons per ton of coal; and the average price realized per ton 
was 44S. 5°42d. The revenue from ammoniacal liquor, of which there 
was produced 21,722 tons, or 31°70 gallons per ton of coal, was £7128 
less than last year; the average price per ton being 70s. o0°85d., a re- 
duction of 5s.9d. perton. The total receipts for residuals were £71,024, 
or 9'465d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold, lessthan last year; and this decrease 
entirely nullifies the advantage derived from the lower costs of coal 
and decreased wages and other manufacturing charges. 

On the principal items, the expenditure has been less than during 
the previous year. Thecost of coal decreased by £46 866; tbe total 
for the quantity carbonized (including carriage and handling charges) 
being £254,968, against £301,834 last year. The quantity carbonized 
—149,684 tons—was 10,008 tons less than during the previous year, 
though, as already st-ted, the make of gas was considerably more. 
With the exception of the first three months of the year, abundant 
supplies of coal have been freely offered, and, during the closing six 
months, at continuously falling prices. The cost of coal, after deduct- 
ing receipts from residvals, was £24,158 more than last year. 

The item for repairs and maintenance of works and plant has re- 
quired £90,784, or £10,035 less than last year ; the prices of all classes 
of materials being easier. The vertical retort plantsat Thornton Road 
and Birkshall have been kept in continuous use during the year, and 
are giving satisfaction in every respect. A section of the Thornton 
Road plant is now undergoing repairs, after working 1310 days with- 
out a break. Repairs to mains and services, which include new mains 
and new services, have takea £28,182, or £3645 less; and the whole of 
this cost has been charged to revenue account. The prices of pipes and 
castings now show considerable reductions. 

In many of the reduced items of expenditure wages of employees 
are a considerable factor. During the year all classes have been 
affected by the agreed reductions that have operated ; and it is pleas- 
ing to report that no friction whatever has arisen with the employees, 
either nationally or locally. The National Joint Industrial Council 
for the industry, in October last, agreed to the setting-up of a sliding- 
scale for the regulation of wages according to the Board of Trade cost 
of living figures, the wages of gas-workers to be adjusted quarterly ; 
and under this scheme decreases applied from November and January, 
Earlier in the year agreed reductions took place in July and Septem- 
ber. The wages of craftsmen have, of course, been regulated in ac- 
cordance with the trade agreements. Wages paid during the year total 
£203,915, or £18,629 less than in 1921, and £115,635, or 137 p.ct., 
more than the amount paid in 1914. 

The total expenditure on street lighting for the year was £67,870, or 
£16,440 less than in 1921; and towards this cost the Finance Com- 
mittee have contributed £65,220. The net cost of the Darley Street 
showrooms and the appliances branch of the department was slightly 
bigher than for last year. The showrooms continue to serve the pur- 
pose for which they were established ; and the value of the publicity 
given to the varied uses of gas is shown in the increased demand that 
has been met this last year. Taken in conjunction with the increased 
sales of gas, the expenditure incurred in the maintenance of the show- 
rooms is amply repaid. Similarly, the conference of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association held in Bradford in March last was of great 
value to the undertaking. 

Regarding the miners’ dispute, Mr. Wood says: At the commence- 
ment of the stoppage we were prepared with a stock of 31,560 tons of 





showroom, business to the extent of £12,072 was done, 


coal, or sufficient for thirteen weeks’ normal requirements ; and, alone 
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among all the larger undertakings in the United Kingdom, we were 
able to maintain a full supply of gas throughout the stoppage without 
having to purchase any coal whatever from outside sources. We pro- 
vided 6800 tons of coal for domestic use, hospitals, and food producers, 
which, with the large stocks of coke and breeze (10,350 tons at 
April 1), helped very considerably to relieve the general position in the 
city. The price of coke was not advanced during the shortage, as was 
tbe case in other towns. Asa partial set-off to the coal provided for 
domestic uses, we carbonized 4200 tons of slack from the filter-beds at 
the Esholt Sewage Works, and in addition brought in and sold at cost 
price to industrial users a large quantity of the same material. The 
stoppage involved increased expenditure in taking coal from stock and 
replacing it later ; but when compared with similar undertakings, which 
were obliged to purchase coal at very high prices, our extra costs were 
indeed small. It may be of interest to note that, when the miners 
resumed work, our stock had been reduced to the record low figure of 
1284 tons. 

Bradford is one of the very few places where the price of gas was not 
increased during 1920 and 1921; and Mr. Wood thinks that the Com- 
mittee are to be congratulated upon the results of the past year’s 
working. 





The Gas Committee decided, on Friday last, to recommend a reduc- 
tion of rod. in the price of gas, bringing down the charge to 4s. per 
1000 ¢.ft., as against 2s. 1d. pre-war. Coke prices were reduced from 
30s. to 28s. 6d. per ton, or 14s. less than a year ago. 


_— 
ae 


COVENTRY GAS-WORKS ACCOUNTS. 





Details of the accounts for the year ended March 31 of the Coventry 
Corporation Gas Department—of which Mr. P. N. Langford is Engi- 
neer—were given at a meeting some days ago of the City Council. 

Councillor CLEVERLEY (the Chairman of the Gas Committee), in 
moving the adoption of the Committee's report, said the miners’ strike 
had occasioned the consumers practically no inconvenience, as the 
Committee had secured large stocks of coal and gas oil prior to April 1. 
The stoppage, however, cost the department £26,000 in increased work- 
ing expenses. In addition, the slump in the residual market seriously 
depleted the revenue from this source. Having regard to these circum- 
stances, the Committee considered the report of the year’s trading 
very satisfactory. The gas sold totalled 1513 million c.ft., a decrease 
of 161 million c.ft., or 9°67 p.ct., on the previous year ; but in spite of 
the reduction this year, the sale of gas was 43 p.ct. more than in/1914. 
Ordinary consumers accounted for 55°6 p.ct. of the total output. The 
consumption of gas through prepayment meters showed an increase of 
9$ million c.ft., or 1°49 p.ct., over the previous year; while gas con- 
sumed through ordinary meters was 177 million c.ft., less a decrease 
of 17°4 p.ct., due to the smaller consumption for industrial purposes, 
caused by general trade depression. The number of consumers in- 
creased by 1765; making the total in the area of supply 34,709, of 
which 24,609 were prepayment. The gas-cookers fixed during the 
year numbered 1729; making a total in use on March 31 of 29,772. 
The mileage of gas-mains was now 173}. The gas made per ton of 
coal carbonized was 12,138 c.ft., compared with 11,780 c ft. last year, 
a very satisfactory increase, particularly having regard to the 
inferior quality of the material purchased during the coal stoppage. 
The gross profit brought from revenue account was £71,129, which 
was £2506 more than in the previous year. The net profit for 
the year was £26,873, a reduction of £4644 compared with the pre- 
vious year. There was a reduction of £6635 in the amount spent 
for new meters, stoves, public lamps, and extensions of mains. 
After payment for new meters, &c., there was a surplus on the year of 
£2985, compared with £994 last year. With the amount brought for- 
ward of £36,167, this left a total for disposal of £39,153. When the 
Board of Trade authorized the Council in October last to increase the 
price of gas, it was prescribed that no part of the surplus revenue 
could be transferred to the General District Fund during any year in 
which the price exceeded the statutory maximum of 4s. 6d. per 1000 c, ft. 
The Gas Committee recommended that the surplus revenue be carried 
forward. At the Council meeting in March, when moving the adop- 
tion of the Gas Committee’s recommendation that the price of gas 
should then be reduced by 3d. per 1000 c.ft., he expressed the hope 
that it would be the first of a series of such recommendations, He was 
pleased to say the expectations of the Committee had been realized, 
and that further reductions in the cost of coal and other expenses now 
enabled them to recommend that a revised scale of charges should 
operate as from the June readings of the meters. This scale gave a 
reduction of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. to consumers through ordinary meters, 
and 5d. through prepayment meters. It would be remembered that, 
in order to avoid the expense of altering the mechanism of the prepay- 
ment meters, only 5$d. was added to the price of gas thrcugh these 
meters at the time 8d. was added to that consumed through ordinary 
meters. Prior to this alteration, the margin between the two was 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft., which represented hire of meter, ccoking-stove, and 
extra cost of collection; and it was advisable that this difference 
should be again established. The scale now recommended would 
make the margin 5d. per 1000 c.ft. The price of gas to large con- 
Sumers was substantially reduced in January last ; and therefore the 
= scale provides on this oceasion for a smaller reduction to this 
class of consumer. The Committee confidently anticipated further 
teductions in the price of coal and other expenses which, on the basis 
of last year’s output, would enable them to recommend a further 
reduction in the price of gas in the near future, 

The recommendations were adopted. 
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GLASGOW CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 


In his third annual report on the Glasgow Gas Committee’s Chemical 
Works Department, Mr. W. A. Walmsley (the Manager) says satisfac- 
tory progress has been made at all the works, and considerable im- 
provements have been effected, resulting in more efficient and economi- 
cal working. A number cf new plants have been started-up, and the 
remainder are nearing completion. Considerable difficulty has been 
experienced at Provan in carrying on the ordinary course of manufac- 
turing operations while the new plant was being erected on sites 
already occupied by old plant. These difficulties, however, are now 
practically over. 

During the first six months of the financial year, the prices of tar 
products continued to fall; and the price obtainable for sulphate of 
ammonia only barely covered the cost of manufacture. In addition to 
this, very little tar and ammonia was received from the gas-works in 
the first two months, owing to the coal stoppage. During the second 
six months prices of sulphate of ammonia and tar products improved 
slightly ; and the department came back again to normal working. 

After paying all working expenses, &c., and £17,870 for rates and 
taxes, and interest on the book value of the plant, the net revenue is 
£165,619. This figure represents £32,000 more than would have been 
received from the contractors on the Arbiter’s figure. 





PRICE OF GAS FOR POWER AT STOCKTON. 


After months of persistence, the labour section of the Stockton-on- 
Tees Town Council have prevailed in reference to the price of gas to 
power consumers; and as from July 1 the charge will be 3s. od., 
3s. 8d., 3s. 7d., and 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., according to quantity, 
instead of 3s. 61., 3s. 5d., 38. 4d., and 3s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. as pre- 
viously. Last week there was a “ full-dress” debate on the subject, 
arising out of the findings of the Gas Committee, whose recommenda- 
tions were confirmed. 

Alderman M‘NavuGuTon (the Chairman of the Gas Committee), who 
was unable to attend the meeting of the Committee at which the 
recommendation was made, said many wild statements had been 
voiced. One was that domestic consumers were subsidizing power 
consumers ; and the effect had been to cause considerable unrest in the 
town. There was also some anxiety among power consumers as to the 
ultimate price of power gas ; and they were concerned as to whether it 
would not be better for them to go in for electricity. At the previous 
meeting of the Council, Mr. Kelsall had argued that it cost the rate- 
payers 3s. 11d. to distribute every 1000 c.ft. of gas; and that to sell 
the gas at any price under this was really subsidizing the purchasers 
at the expense of the other consumers. This, went on Alderman 
M‘Naughton, was a plausible argument, but a dangerous one, in con- 
sidering a municipal trading undertaking. If the Council were per- 
suaded by such arguments, they would seriously imperil one of the 
town’s greatest assets, Mr. Kelsall’s basic figure of 3s. 11d. was of 
absolutely no use in this discussion ; and the Council sbould ignore it, 
If they wanted a basic figure, what they had to arrive at was the cost 
of raw materials. Their Manager stated that from a ton of coal 
averaging 20s., he could produce 12,000 c.ft. of gas. He would get 
back 15s. for the coke and 3s. 6d. for the remaining residuals; so that 
this amount of gas could be put into the bolder for 1s. 6d. The in- 
terest and redemption on the undertaking worked out at 7d, per 
1000 c.ft.; but it would not be fair to charge power consumers with 
the whole of this. For six months of the year the greater part of the 
plant was idle, except for the day load; and it would be wicked to 
saddle the power consumers with the cost of interest and redemption 
for the whole undertaking during this period. In all these circum- 
stances, he asked the Council to say that the present prices charged 
were on economic lines. 

Mr. KELSALL remarked his figures were obtained from the Borough 
Accountant. He could not see how they could go to the power con- 
sumers and say: ‘‘ There are certain costs which you shall not bear.’’ 
Why not say to the people living near the gas-works : ‘' You shall not 
be charged for mains, because you are near the works,’’ and add some- 
thing to the bills of those who lived a long distance away? A year 
ago they could have reduced the price of gas if they had charged an 
economic figure to power consumers ; whereas last quarter penny-in- 
the-slot consumers were paying 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Mr. BoLLanps observed that the Gas Committee, in view of the fact 
that the consumption for the financial year had been less than esti- 
mated, and also because of future uncertainty, had decided that no 
change could be made in the price of gas for domestic uses for the next 
quarter. They could have reduced the price, he added, if the power 
consumers had had to pay the same as the poor people. 

Mr. WILKINsoN, (the Deputy Chairman of the Committee) described 
the agitation as a superficial one brought about by a suspicion that 
capitalists were always exploiting someone. He had been making 
inquiries, and found that Birmingham, Manchester, and Coventry all 
followed the same practice as Stockton. He added that if the charges 
were increased, they would lose power consumers ; and the domestic 
consumers would then have to pay more for their gas. 

Mr. ALLIson said Mr. Wilkinson had discreetly left out mention of 
Middlesbrough in connection with his itvestigation,for the reason 
that Middlesbrough made no distinctions. 


-_ 





The New Gas Plant for Lytham St. Annes.—In deciding to erect a 
new gas plant for the borough of Lytham St. Annes, the two Urban 
Councils have come to the conclusion that, in order to expedite the 
erection of the plant so as to provide for the winter of 1923-4, and 
thereby effect an economy of approximately £19,000 per annum in the 
cost of manufacture, the Clerk be instructed to confer with the Board 
of Trade and the Ministry of Health, with a view to ascertaining the 
attitude they are likely to take in the event of an application being made 
for a loan, instead of waiting until the new Borough Council (under 
the scheme of incorporation) comes into being. 









GAS EXHIBITION AT MOSSLEY. 


At Mossley, on Saturday evening last, there was brought to a close 
a most successful six days’ exhibition of gas cookers. and appliances 
organized by the Mossley Corporation Gas Department. The case of 
the Committee when obtaining the support of the Town Council for 
the venture was that the works were not on full time; even in the 
winter, and that, in order to encourage customers, the utility of gas 
should be demonstrated. In order to emphasize the hygienic aspect 
of the question, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S.(Edin.), was engaged 
to give his lecture on “ Sunlight against Death.’’ In the exhibition 
there were, besides a suite of completely furnished rooms and half-a- 
dozen stands displaying the labour-saving utility of every kind of gas 
appliance, a miniature gas-producing plant installed by the Gas Engi- 
neer (Mr. William Bennett), and other exhibits designed to show how 
smoke was destroyed in the production of gas. Deputations visited 
the exhibition from Saddleworth (which is within the Mossley gas 
area), Widnes, and Oldham. There were cookery demonstrations and 
lectures, and free afternoon teas were provided. 

Alderman J. A. Bottrom.ezy, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
presided at the opening ceremony, which was performed by Sir 
William Kay, the Chairman of the Manchester Gas Committee. 

Sir WILLIAM Kay emphasized the need for this country exercising 
greater economy in the utilization of everything it touched. It should 
be the desire of the Council to make gas cheaper to burn than coal, 
and there would then be no excuse for not using it. 

Councillor JoHN OcpEN mentioned that in the Mossley area of supply 
they had something like 7000 customers, and only 2000 were using 
gas for purposes other than lighting. If they could persuade another 
2000 to put in an appliance of some kind, their gas, he felt hopeful, 
would be 64. to od. per 1000 c.ft. cheaper. 

Dr, SALEBY, in his lecture following the opening ceremony, said 
the restoration of the sunlight to our lives and our cities was the next 
great task of public health authorities; and he was an earnest, 
sincere, and life-long advocate of the gas industry for the direct reason 
that it was the proper way of using our national resources of coal and 
of preserving air and light for the inhabitants of our cities. 

Alderman J. A. BoTToMLey, at a dinner held subsequently, gave the 
following short history of the Mossley gas undertaking : The Mossley 
Corporation gas-works originally belonged to the Stalybridge Gas 
Company, which was formed in 1829 to supply gas within the borough 
of Stalybridge and certain places in the counties of Chester and Lan- 
caster, and in the county of York; these including Mossley, a portion 
of Springhead, Greenfield, Uppermill, Dobcross, Diggle, Delph, and 
Denshaw. The total length of mains—that was to say, main trunk 
mains—was 53 miles, and the variation in height was from 434 to 
1005 ft. above sea level. The gas-works were taken over by the Mossley 
Corporation under the Stalybridge and Mossley Gas Act of 1885, and 
the first completed year’s working was in 1887, when 71 million c.ft. 
of gas were sold. The mileage of mains at that time was 34. To-day 
the total gas made was 183 million c.ft.; the increase during the last 
ten years being 22 p.ct. By their Gas Acts the Corporation were 
entitled under certain conditions to relieve the rates from the revenue 
of the Gas Department; but it had not been the policy of the Com- 
mittee to do this. This would be seen from the fact that during the 
whole period that the works had been owned by the Mossley Corpora- 
tion, only £3457 has been so allotted in relief of rates. The capital 
expenditure on the works during this period had been £140,000. 
Every effort had been made to bring the works up-to-date, and to make 
the plant adequate for any demands that were likely to be made 
upon it. 
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SUCCESSFUL WORKING AT LISBURN. 





The report just issued by the Lisburn Urban Council Gas Depart- 
ment shows that although the price of gas was reduced 6d. per 1000 


c.ft. on Oct. 1 last, there has been a gross profit on the year’s working 
amounting to £5316. The interest and sinking fund absorbed £4087 ; 
leaving a surplus profit of £1229, as compared with £47 for the 
previous year. 

The Council have now decided to make a further reduction of 2s. 
per 1000 c.ft. (making the price 5s. per 1000 c.ft. through ordinary 
meters), and also allowing 10 p.ct. discount to industrial users other 
than lighting. They announce the fact that gas is now only 36 p.ct. 
above the pre-war figure, and are hoping for a largely increased 
consumption. 

Highly complimentary references are made to the splendid efforts of 
the General Manager and Engineer (Mr. A. S. Brook), and particu- 
larly to the happy position he ensured during the coal strike, through- 
out which period it was not found necessary to make any purchases 
of coal. 


<i 
——— 


Kirkwall Gas-Works Sold.—The shareholders in the Kirkwall Gas 
Company have agreed to sell the undertaking to the Town Council 
at the price of £5500. 

Edinburgh Gas Prices Reduced.—The Edinburgh Gas Committee 
have decided to reduce the price of gas by 6d. per 1000 c.ft., bringing 
the rate to 4s. 6d.—a reduction of 1s. 2d. in a year. For power, the 
proposed rate is 4s. per 1000 c.ft. The total quantity of gas manufac- 
tured during the past year shows an increase of 84 million c.ft. on the 
previous twelve months. On the working there is a surplus of 
£25,000. 

Meter Hire Charges at Redcar.—Mr. Phillipson, at a meeting of 
the Redcar Urban District Council, moved that a recommendation of 
the Gas Committee that meter charges to ordinary consumers be in- 
creased 50 p.ct. should be referred back. He contended that this 
would be a great mistake. Moreover, the charge would be unjust and 
unreasonable. Consumers who had been hiring meters for thirty or 
forty years had bought the meters several times over. Seven voted 
for and seven against the amendment ; and by the casting vote of the 
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CHORLEY GAS-WORKS REPORT. 


In his fourth annual report to the Chorley Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee, Mr. Mark Newsome (the Engineer and Manager) says that the 
total receipts for the year ended March 31 amounted to £55,807, and 
the expenditure to £47,204, leaving a gross profit of £8603, as com- 
pared with £8393 a year ago. Against this sum, £10,075 has been 
paid for interest and sinking and depreciation fund charges, equivalent 
to 12'25d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold. Allowing for income-tax rebates 
obtained during the year, amounting to £1216, the result of the year’s 
workiog amounts to a loss of £256. It has, however, to be remembered 
that much extraordinary expenditure has been incurred. Further- 
more, the abnormal prices demanded for all types of fuel during the 
coal stoppage involved an expenditure over the normal purchases of 
£1956; and though the price of gas was increased, the full benefit was 
not obtained as affecting the past financial year, in consequence of the 
length of time required to alter the wheels, &c., on the automatic 
meters. 

During the year the Committee adopted a scheme for the cash sale 
and hire-purchase of cookers, until then lent free of hire. The scheme 
was very successful, and in less than nine months a cooker suspense 
account has been created amounting to £1128, in addition to a revenue 
from simple-hire consumers of £174 in the same period. This account 
of £1128 is independent, and is a sum available for any future purpose. 
The net price of gas actually realized per 1000 c.ft. sold during the 
year was 4s. 8°35d., compared with 4s. 6'20d. the previous year. 

The total gas produced during the year was 213,618,000 c.ft., as 
compared with 200,901,000 c.ft. during the previous year—an increase 
of 12,717,000 c.ft., equal to 5°95 p.ct. The carburetted water gas 
made amounted to 10,177,000 c.ft., or 4°76 p.ct. of the total gas made. 
The consumption for the year as indicated by the gas-rental for all 
purposes was 197,433,500 c.ft., as compared with 184,163,900 c.ft. last 
year—an increase of 13,269,600 c.ft., or 7'20 p.ct. The increased 
consumption for the year is very satisfactory, and far exceeds the 
amount anticipated. The increase is a domestic one, and is indicative 
of the fact that gaseous fuel for domestic work is being more appre- 
ciated, by reason of its facility, lack of waste, cleanliness, and com- 
fort. The gas not accounted for equalled 7°34 p.ct. of the total made, 
as compared with 8°33 p.ct. last year. 

The total quantity of coal used was 12,1134 tons. But for the pro- 
longed coal stoppage, the results would have appeared more satisfac- 
tory. Much inferior coal was of necessity consumed, yielding poor 
results, though big prices were demanded for what fuel was available. 
Gas fuels now to be had are much more plentiful than has been the 
case for years; and, what is more important, the materials are cleaner 
and of better quality generally. The average yield of gas per ton of 
coal carbonized was 16,794 c.ft., as compared with 16,314 c.ft, last 
year, being an increase of 480 c.ft. per ton. 

The daily capacity of the gas-producing plant amounts to 1,500,000 
c.ft. This ignores the three beds of old horizontals which are obso- 
lete, too expensive to work, and ready for demolishing. The figure 
allows for a make of 1,225,000 c.ft. from the Glover-West vertical 
retort installation, though it was only guaranteed to produce 
1 million c.ft. During the past winter there have on many occasions 
been produced 930,000 c.ft. of coal gas with a 25 p.ct. margin of 
vertical retorts available ; and when the larger retort is adopted on the 
remaining half of the plant, the above maximum production figure will 
be improved. ; 

Residuals have yielded a very much lower return ; the receipts 
being less than the most pessimistic would have ventured to prophesy. 


tin, 


SUPPLY OF GAS IN CALGARY. 





Addressing the shareholders at the general meeting in London of 
the British Empire Trust Company, Ltd., Mr. J, Davidson (the 
Deputy-Chairman and Managing-Director), who presided, made the 
following: remarks with regard to the natural gas supply to the City 
of Calgary. , 

At the last annual meeting I dealt with the history of the Canadian 
Western Natural Gas, Light, Heat and Power Company, Ltd., and 
the treatment which it had received at the hands of the City of Calgary ; 
and I reviewed the position down to July 27, 1921, on which date we 
were awaiting the decision of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
Province of Alberta as to what rates the Company should be allowed 
to charge for gas. On Nov. 30, 1921, the Public Utilities Commission 
made an order fixing the charge of 48 c. net per 1000 c.ft. for all gas 
sold in the City of Calgary for domestic purposes, as compared with 
35 c. previously charged by the Company. This rate was made effec- 
tive from Nov. 1, 1921, and, while affording a considerable measure of 
relief to the Company, was far from being entirely satisfactory. 

It will be remembered that it was on representations made by the 
City of Calgary to the Legislature of the Province of Alberta that a 
clause was enacted in the Public Utilities Bill of that Province, giving 
the City of Calgary the right to appeal to the Public Utilities Com- 
mission for arbitration as to the price which the Company should be 
allowed to charge for gas. I pointed out to you last year the unfair- 
ness of this legislation, inasmuch as it gave the city only, and not the 
Company, the right of appeal. Nevertheless, the City of Calgary, 
under pressure of events, did apply to the Public Utilities Commission 
to have the rates adjudicated, with the result that I have already 
stated. ‘ . 

You will therefore be amazed to hear that the City of Calgaty bas 
brought an action against the Canadian Western Natural Gas, Light, 
Heat, and Power Company, and a separate action against the Vg, od 
Gas Company, for an order declaring the decision of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission to be null and void, and directing specific performance 
of an alleged obligation to sell gas at 35 c. per ooo c.ft. in the City 4 

Calgary, or alternatively declaring that the Canadian Western Natura 
Gas, Light, Heat, and Power Company have no rights to sell gas at 
all within the City of Calgary. You will note that the City contests 





Chairman (Mr. B. O. Davies), the matter was referred back. 





the Company's right to sell gas in the City of Calgary, in spite of the 
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fact that the City of Calgary themselves appealed to the Public Utili- 
ties Commission to decide the price at which it was to be sold, and that 
for years the city has been demanding that the Company shall increase 
its gas supplies in order to furnish the needs of all the inhabitants. 
The Company having now, on the strength of the order of the Public 
Utilities Commission, increased its gas supply at a large expenditure, 
and being in course of still further increasing its supply, the city turn 
round and endeavour, by legal process, to have it declared that the 
Company have no right to sell gas in Calgary, excepting at the entirely 
unremunerative price of 35 c. per 1000 c.ft. . 

Whether successful or not, such action as that of the City of Calgary 
is absolutely destructive of all credit, and will be received with the 
strongest condemnation and most active resentment, and if persevered 
in to the loss of the debenture holders and shareholders, will severely 
reflect on the credit in London of every enterprise in Canada. Noone 
will regret this more deeply than I do personally ; for I have devoted 
my life to procuring the investment of British capital in Canada, and 
to promoting by every means in my power cordial relations and sym- 
pathy between Great Britain and the great Dominion. 


<i 


TRADE NOTES. 


Wellington Tube Works, Ltd. 


We understand that Mr. Douglas W. Turner, late General Manager 
and Director of the Midland Railway Carriage and Wagon Company, 
Ltd., and also associated with Messrs. Cammell Laird & Co., Ltd., has 
been appointed Chairman of the Wellington Tube Works, Ltd., Great 
Bridge, Staffs. This old-established firm was started in 1872 by the 
late Joseph Aird, and are makers of all classes of tubes and fittings, The 
works have been considerably enlarged during recent years, and still 
further extensions are contemplated. 


Fletcher-Russell Cookers. 


Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, & Co., Ltd., of Warrington, forward a 
copy of their new gas-cooker list, No. 267. Special attention is drawn 
to the series of “*N.T. Palatine * cookers, which has been introduced 
to provide cookers with spacious ovens, together with large hotplate 
surface. The burners on the latter are of the high efficiency type. 
There are new pattern back-plates and plate-racks; and many im- 
provements have been made in details of the older patterns of cookers 
—particularly in the “ Housewife” series, which are now supplied 
with open hotplate grids. 


Underfeed Stoker Specialities. 


There is before us a list of some of the more important recent sales 
of the Underfeed Stoker Company, Ltd., of Coventry House, South 
Place, EC. The list is as follows: For electric light and power 
stations : St, Helens, two travelling grates ; Amsterdam, two travelling 
grates ; Dover, two class “E™”; Penarth, one class “‘ E”; Belfast, ash 
conveyor ; Sydney (N.S.W.), ash conveyor ; and Osaka Electric Com- 
pany, ash conveyor. For collieries: Lewis Merthyr, four travelling 
grates and ash conveyor; Great Mountain, two travelling grates and 
ash conveyor ; Coppee Company, three travelling grates ; Pentremawr, 


two travelling grates; and James Nimmo & Co., Glasgow, four 
travelling grates. 
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New Joint Stock Companies.—Companies recently registered 
include Chambers and Hammond, chemical engineers, with a capital 
of £15,000 in £1 shares; Incandescent Gas-Ovens, manufacturers of 
gas ovens or stoves, of North Street, Liverpool, with a capital of 
£1000 ; and Lumax, gas-meter manufacturers, with acapital of {20,000 
in {1 shares. Regenerative Coal Gasification System, Ltd., with a 
Capital of £300 in £1 shares (10 ordinary and 290 preference), has been 
registered as a private Company, with offices at No. 196, Deansgate, 
Manchester, 

Slot-Meter Offence at Plymouth.—Lilian Masters, a charwoman. 
pleaded guilty at the Plymouth Police Court to charges of causing wil 
ful damage to a slot-meter at her house, to the extent of 2s. 6d., and 
stealing the sum of 11s, 2d., the property of the Plymouth and Stone- 
house Gas Company. A collector stated that he found the lock of 
the meter broken, and the money abstracted. The meter registered 
2000 c.ft. of gas consumed, so there should have been 11s. 2d. in the 
box. Accused told the police that she broke off the lock with a pair of 


Scissors, as she wanted the money to buy food. She was given a good 
character, and was bound over for six months. 


Devonport Profit and Price Reduction.—Alderman J. C. Tozer, 
moving the adoption of the minutes of the Gas Committee at the last 
meeting of the Plymouth Town Council, reported with pleasure a 
reduction of 3d. per rooo c.ft. in the price of gas to consumers from 
the Council’s supply in the Devonport area, bringing the total reduc- 
tion for the past nine months to 1s. In view of the profit of £16,398 
made during the year, many might think that the Committee should 
make a further reduction in the price of gas; but for the past few 
years they had been working under great difficulties. Of the £16,000, 
it was decided to apply £10,000 for working capital, instead of borrow- 
ing, to pay off £700 to the district fund, and to carry toreserve £5000. 
Unless unforeseen circumstances arose, he predicted a further reduc- 
tion in six months’ time. 

East Hull Gas Order.—The Town Clerk has reported to the Hull 
Corporation Parliamentary Committee that objections were lodged to 
the Draft Special Order of the East Hull Gas Company. Subse- 
quent to the lodging of the objections, the Gas Company asked for an 
laterview with representatives of the Corporation on the subject of 
their objections. After hearing a statement made by the Chairman 
of the Gas Company as to the present position and probable require- 
ments during the next few years, it was ultimately arranged that the 
Company should reduce the amount of ordinary share or stock capital 
to £100,000, and the amount of additional loan capital to one-third of 
thissum. The limit of dividend on the ordinary share or stock capital 
is to be 7 p.ct., and the maximum rate of interest on loan capital 
6} p.ct., instead of 8 and 7} p.ct. respectively, as was proposed. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, July to. 
There is a strong inquiry for pitch for next season’s delivery—prices 
indicated ranging from 75s. to 80s. per ton; but makers are not keen 
sellers at present. Tar for road work continues to be delivered in large 
quantities ; and this will havea considerable effect upon the quantity 
of pitch available for next season's delivery. Tar spirits are quiet ; 
pure toluole and pure benzole being about 2s. 9d. per gallon, with 
95/160 solvent naphtha about 2s. 44d. per gallon. Creosote is in good 
demand; the price being from 6}d. to 6}. per gallon net in bulk. 
In other products there is nothing new to report. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
July to. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 41s. to 46s. Pitch, East Coast, 73s. to 
75s. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, 68s. to 7os.; Liverpool, 7os. 
to 72s.; Clyde, 72s. to 73s. Benzole 90 p.ct. North, 2s. to 
2s. 1d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. 14d. to 1s. 3d, maked at 
makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 2s. to 2s.1d., Toluole, 
naked, North, 2s. to 2s. 3d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha in 
bulk, North, 84d. to 93d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 8d. 
to 1s. rod. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. to 2s. 1d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 5§d. to 53d.; salty, 54d. to 53d. Scotland, 4gd. 
to 4d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 6jd. to 64d. Carbolic acid, 
60 p.ct., 2s, 1d, to 2s. 2d. Naphthalene, {12 to £15; salts, £5 to 
£5 10s., bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 5d. per mini- 
mum 40 p.ct. purely nominal; “B” unsaleable. 


Manchester District Tar Prices. 
We regret to find that the average price realized for the sale of tar 
in the Manchester district, according to the sliding-scale, was given 


by our correspondent as being {2 7s. 5°33d. per ton for the month of 
June. This price refers only to the month of May. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Bye-Products Trade. 


A further improvement appears to have taken place in most bye- 
products since my last report; and there is a tendency to ask higher 
prices. This is probably due to the fact that production is still on a 
small scale. Pitch continues in demand, and full prices are being paid 
owing to low stocks. The fact that production is still small appears 
to be at last having some effect upon quotations. Latest values range 
from 67s. 6d. to 75s. per ton; and even at the last-mentioned figure 
sellers are rather afraid to commit themselves lest a further upward 
movement should occur. Fair quantities of tar are going on to the 
roads; and this is causing some dissatisfaction among refiners, who 
complain that they are not getting their proper share of raw material. 
Carbolic acid has been neglected, but much more is now being ex- 
tracted, as there seems a fair demand for crude 60’s at Is. 10d. per 
gallon. Crystal carbolic is about 54d. per lb.; but some sellers are 
still asking 6d. Cresylic acid remains steady, on a moderate demand, 
at 2s. 3d. per gallon for pale, and 2s. for dark. Large quantities of 
pale cresylic acid have been sold at 2s. 4d. per gallon in bulk for export 
between July and December. Creosote is firmer, and 6d. per gallon 
is quoted. There are still ideas that there will be a shortage during 
the summer months. Solvent naphtha is steadier at 1s. 9d.; but naph- 
thalenes remain quiet. Business in intermediate products continues 


quiet, although export interest is rather better. There are no changes 
in quotations. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

There is no change in the home price of sulphate of ammonia, and, 
at the moment, very little demand. There is, however, a steady re- 
quest on export account, in spite of the uncertainty of prices in other 
producing countries. 


—_— 


A dividend of 5s. per share is being paid for last year by the 
Earlston (Berwickshire) Gas Company. The price of gas is reduced 
by tod. per 1000 c.ft. 





The Brighouse Town Council have approved a reduction in the 
price of gas by 6d. per 1000 c.ft., the new charge being 3s. 9d. Slot- 
meter consumers are given a reduction of 2d. in the shilling. 


The Neath Town Council have appointed a deputation to visit the 
Ministry of Health, in order to appeal for a grant for the purpose of 
laying gas-mains and providing other employment for workless men. 

Simple hiring of gas cooking-stoves is being resumed by the Deal 
and Walmer Gas and Electricity Company, who also intimate that the 
free installation of three modern incandescent lights, boiling-burner 


ring, and coin-slot gas-meter, to those not ac present using gas, is 
now available. 


During a fire which broke out at the wireworks of Messrs. Joseph 
Sykes Bros., of Lindley, near Huddersfield, gas from a 4-in. main 
caught light. Considerable damage was done to a shed and to 


machinery; the flames from the gas-main causing most of the injury. 
All is covered by insurance. 


Mr. H. A. Binnie-Gray, the Hon. Secretary of the Huddersfield 
Rotary Club, and a member of one of the best-known Yorkshire firms 
of gas engineers, filled a breach at short notice last week by giving the 
Club an address on the construction and characteristics of a gasholder, 
with particular reference to the large holder at the Huddersfield Gas- 
Works, which his firm had constructed. He spoke of the extra pre- 
cautions against the effects of gales which had to be taken in the con- 
struction of holders in exposed places, and went into details as to 
measurements, capacities, &c. The Mayor of Huddersfield presided. 
Alderman R. Mitchell (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) said, 
when the large holder at Huddersfield was erected, there was criticism 
on the score that it was too large to withstand gales;-but it had 


| withstood the most severe gales, much to the credit of the firm, 
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Chester Gas Company’s Reduction.—The Chester United Gas 
Company have reduced the price of gas to 11d. pertherm. The charge 
for large consumers bas been reduced to 9'2d. per therm. The new 
charges are from July-1. 


Barrow and the Newton Gas Supply.—In response to a request 
from the Dalton-in-Furness District Council, the Barrow Corporation 
Gas Committee offer to supply gas to the Newton area, subject to the 
necessary easements being obtained, and to the Dalton Council guaran- 
teeing a return of 10 p.ct. per annum on the cost of laying the neces- 
sary mains, &c., such cost being estimated at about {600. 

Ballymena Gas Undertaking.—An inquiry was held by Mr. John 
Bates, Inspector under the Northern Ireland Ministry of Home 
Affairs, into an application of the Ballymena Urban Council for a loan 
of £7900 to provide working capital for the gas undertaking. Evidence 
was given by Mr. J. M. Beaumont (the Chairman of the Urban 
Council), Mr. H. O’Hara (the Town Clerk), and Mr. Watson (the 
Gas Manager). There was no opposition. 


Galashiels Gas Light Company.—After applying £4000 towards 
the cost of new vertical retorts, the Company show a profit for the 
year of £2730. A dividend of 5 p.ct., free of income-tax, is paid, 
leaving a balance of £630. The cost of installing the vertical retorts 
was £32,848; and satisfactory results are being obtained from them. 
The increase in gas consumption was 7,216,000 c.ft. The charge for 
gas is 4s. 11d. per 1000 c.ft., with a reduction of 15 p.ct. to gas-engine 
consumers, and of ro p.ct. for other trade purposes. 

Dublin Gas Services —The gas services in Dublin have been ham- 
pered in some degree by the fires and explosions resulting from the re- 
cent conflicts between the Free State army and the irregular forces in 
revolt against the new Government ; but the inconvenience arising is 
small as compared with that which followed on the rebellion of Easter 
week, 1916. There will probably be a loss of revenue by the cutting- 
off of supplies from several of the destroyed buildings, rebuilding of 
which.cannot be expected for three or four years; but where merely 
damage by gunfire was sustained, essential requirements will doubtless 
be met in quick time. The interference with supplies is only sectional, 
and is confined to a limited area in the centre of the city. 


Tipperary Gas-Works.—Owing to a dispute regarding the status 
of fitters and the position of some of the casual workers, the Tipperary 
Gas- Works have been “ held” by the workers as a body since March 
last; but their efforts to operate the undertaking successfully have 
been of no avail, since many leading men have refused payment of 
accounts in the belief that such payments would not be honoured by 
the Gas Company. Faced with this situation, and with coal stocks 
running out, the men approached the Urban District Council to sug-. 
gest that the works should be taken over by that body. The matter 
was discussed at some length; the Town Clerk pointing out that a 
transfer might be arranged under the Public Health Act. Ultimately, 
it was decided to defer consideration of a deal until a later stage. 


Alfreton Gas Prices.—It was reported to the Alfreton Urban 
Council that the General Purposes Committee had discussed the appli- 
cation of the Gas Company to the Board of Trade to fix a maximum 
price per therm which would be equivalent to 7s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. 
The Committee decided that, though the price was a maximum one, it 
was so excessive that the application must be opposed. Mr. Preston, 
in supporting the recommended opposition, said the present price of 
gas was 6s. 3d.; and he considered the consumers should have a sub- 
stantial reduction. He did not think the Company had any case for 
suggesting the “enormous figure” of 7s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. The 
Council must oppose the application in the interests of the district. 
Mr. Severn mentioned that the Notts and Derby Company had decided 
to bring the electric light to Alfreton, so at last there would be some 
competition for the Gas Company. The Council decided to oppose 
the Gas Company’s application. 

Buxton Gas Profits.—During a discussion in the Buxton Town 
Council, it was stated that the gas undertaking had made a net profit 
on the past year’s working of over £2300; and it was strongly urged 
that the price of gas ought to be lowered. The Mayor (Alderman 
A. W. Wall, who is Chairman of the Gas Committee) said the gas- 
works had always been a paying proposition ; and he believed the 
Committee intended this should continue. As soon as they had pro- 
perly turned the corner after recent heavy expenditure, he assured the 
Council they would again reduce the price. Mr. Hall said the Com- 
mittee ought to give the consumers of gas the benefit of any profits, 
instead of keeping tothe present inflated prices. The Mayor said the 
consumers had a reduction in price last March, which cost the under- 
taking £4000. The renewals they had to make this year would be 
costly. They contemplated important gas-main extensions; while it 
was also imperative that they should put down a water-gas plant in 
the near future. Out of the profits, the rates had been relieved in the 
last eleven years to the extent of £17,000. 





The Directors of Messrs. Gibbons (Dudley), Ltd., have declared 
interim dividends on the preference and ordinary shares of 7 p.ct. per 
annum, free of income-tax, for the six months ended June 30. 


During the run of the Nations’ Food Exhibition next September, 
Olympia will be packed with object-lessons in the production, distri- 
bution, preservation, and preparation of every type of food from all 
parts of the world. Special features will be made of machinery in 
motion, cookery demonstrations and competitions, processes of manu- 
facture, &c. The offices of the Nations’ Food Exhibition are at Broad 
Street House, London, E.C. 2. 

Mr. Howson referred, at a meeting of the Clayton-le-Moors Dis- 
trict Council, to the fact that, while there had been various reductions 
in the wages of the Gas Board’s employees, gas still cost the ratepayers 
58. per 1090 c.ft. Four hundred millions had been taken off the wages 
of the workers throughout the country; and it seemed preposterous 
that there should be no prospect of the cost of living coming down. 
Mr. Cooper (the Chairman), who is a member of the Accrington Dis- 
trict Gas Board, said they need not look for any reduction in the price 
of gas in the near future. The cost of recent constructional work had 
exceeded £120,000. 
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THE Stock Exchange has had a disagreeable 
It opened on Monday cheerfully, 


week, 





1922.] 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





and the principal markets made nice advances: 
But next day came a rapid change. 
ruled all round ; and this state of things was 


The cause of this is 
attributed to the lamentable condition of foreign 


unabated up to the close. 


exchanges. 
The gilt-edged market was hard hit ; 


big four got through fairly well; 
figures being: Consols 57§ 58, War Loan 998 


ANTE-WAR PRICES AND 








DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND 














Dullness 


but the 
Friday's 


too7;, Funding 87§-87§, Victory 89-893. 
Bonas were lower, and Indians had a fall. 

Home Rails were sojd freely ; but Argen- 
tines held. 

The Foreign Market was naturally weak. 

Business in the Gas Market was fairly active, 
and again some of the minor issues came into 
notice. The tone generally was quite firm; 
but, in the gloom which reigned in most of the 
other markets, it could not be expected to ex- 
hibit its recent buoyancy. The London Com- 
panies hardly moved; South Metropolitan 





LAST WEEK’S TRANSACTIONS. 



































debenture gaining 2, and Gas Light ordinary 
losing 4. In the Suburban and Provincial 
group, the only noticeable incident was the re- 
turn of Hastings and St. Leonards 5 p.ct. into 
quotations; 78-81 being the mark. In Con- 
tinentals, Imperial was quoted 2 lower; but 
European advanced 34. Primitivas were un- 
changed; but San Paulo debenture rose 1. 
The following transactions in gas during the 
week were recorded: On Monday, Alliance 
and Dublin 61}, 614. 62, Brentford debenture 
77%, Commercial 4 p.ct. 93, 944, European 
£12 16s. 6d., 13, Gas Light ordinary 96, 964, 
963, 97}, ditto debenture 633, Hastings and Str. 
Leonards 5 p.ct 79#, 80, Imperial Continental 
1624, Primitiva preference 41s. 3d., 428. 6d., 
San Paulo debenture 36}, South Metropolitan 
964, 974. ditto debenture 623, Tottenham de- 
benture 76, ditto 5 p.ct. preference 86, Liver- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous ¢ 


ications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion tn the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


the name and address of the writer—noi necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL’ should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day's issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; cach additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 


Od, per Linec—minimum, 4s. 6d, 





United | Advance Rate ; 
Credit Rate : 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 
Payable in Advance 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ Journats "’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Botr Court, Freer Street, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL." 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER 
35/- oe 18/- ee 10/ 4 
40/- ee 21/- ee 11,6 

} 40/- ee 22, 6 ee 12/6 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857, 





OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 


SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PaLMERSTON HovseE, 
Otp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
AnpREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.”’ 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


Josern Taytor (Saturators), Ltp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Boiron. 
Telegrams—‘' SaturaTors, Bouton.’’ Telephone 848. 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
} ® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLtpHAm, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 
‘“‘Brappock,OLpHaM,” and ‘‘MeTrRiquE, LAMB, LONDON.” 


UNACCOUNTED FOR GAS. 
ip esting Mains, new and old. Care 


of Meters. Copious notes on Pressure. Com- 
plete Tables for flow of gas in mains at all pressures 
from 4 inch to 100 lbs. Storage in mains and cylin- 
— and leakage testing by gauge. Many other useful 
tables. 
See ‘‘ DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL” (Woodall and 
Parkinson), SEconD EpiTion 15s. 9d., Post Free, BENN 
Bros., Lrp., 8, Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.C.4, 








MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
10 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 248 Holborn, 
And 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 





TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 
MILLGATH, NEWARK-ON-TRENT, 
Gore Makers of Tully’s Patent Gasi- 

FICATION PLANT. Specialists in Tar Ex- 


tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, 
Bunkers, T.G.P. Fire Cement, Castings. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘' DampER, NEWARK.” 
Telephone No.: 174 NEWARK. 


Hoppers, 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 

SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD, 
ARCADIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N, 22, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Bripucimat, Wood, London.”’ 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608. 





EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 

Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasmETER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MaNcHEsSTER. 
Telephone : RusHouMe 976. Telegrams: ‘“‘ GasMETER,” 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, S.E. 11, 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘Gasrous Lams.” 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS, 





aE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement June 7, p. 588, 





J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 


® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester, 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 


all kinds of Oresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, &¢, 


W.= are Buyers of Crude Gas- Works 
c 


OAL TAR. If you have any for DISPOSAL, 
kindly communicate with ; 


CONSTABLE, HART, AND CO., LTD., 


TAR MACADAM MANUFACTURERS, 
MATLOCK, 





MOORE'S 
GAS GENERATOR SYNDICATE, LTD. 


COMBINED, AND SELF CONTAINED 
WATER AND COAL GAS PLANT. 
CAPACITY, 100,000 c.ft. to 1,000,000 c.ft. per day, 
1, Upper Wosurn Prace, Lonpon, W.C.1, 


Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘MorrGasyn Lonpon.” 
Telephone: Musrum, 7498. 





TAR WANTED. 


Breese entering into any arrange- 
MENT for the DISPOSAL of your Production 
it will be to your interest to communicate with 
BROWNHILLS CHEMICAL WORKS CO., 
near WALSALL, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 








PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILveRTown, 
Telegrams—‘‘ HypRocutoric, Fen, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone—1588 AVENUE (8 lines), 








OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.8, 
Phone: Minories 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.8, 
Phone: Minories 1484. 
“KLEENOFF,”’ THE COOKER CLEANSER 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 
Phone: Minories 1484. 





ORRESPONDENCE TUITION in GAS 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
Exams. (Preliminary and Final). 
Low Fees. 
PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING TuToRS, 254, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 


Successful Results. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 





ONSULTING Gas Engineer with 
Wide Experience, making monthly visits to the 
Midlands and North of England and South of Scotland, 
has Time to devote, in an ADVISORY CAPACITY, to 
any Gas Undertaking. 
Address, No. 7118, ‘‘Gas JournaL,”’ 11, Bott Court, 
Fuieet Street, B.C, 4. 


QTOKEE (Single) seeks Situation. 


Used to Shovel Charging, Boilers, Steam and 
Gas Engines, Exhausters. Excellent Testimonials, 
ex Service, Abstainer. State wages. 
Address G. Betsgy, 42, ARGyLE Roap, WHITSTABLE, 
KENT, 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 








WEN Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION, 





Py xe ee ERCeD Engineer required by 


Old-Established Firm in North Midlands manu- 
facturing Gas-Meters, Burners, and Fittings. Must be 
energetic, have thorough knowledge of the Trade, and 
be fully Experienced in up-to-date Methods of Produc- 
tion. 

Write, in confidence, with Particulars of Age, Expe- 
rience, and Salary required, to No. 7177, ‘Gas Jour- 
NAL,” 11, Bott Court, Fieer Street, B.C, 4, 





OREMAN wanted for Mechanical 
Department at the Croydon Gas-Works, must 
have up-to-date Experience of General Shop Work, and 
Repair and Maintenance of Machinery, knowledge of 
Electrical and Compressed*Air Stoking Machinery and 
other Gas-Works Plant. Good Organizer and Con- 
troller of Men. Good Salary for the right man, Free 
House, Coal, and Gas. 
Apply, stating Age, Experience, and all particulars 
to the undersigned. 


A, CAapDDICcK, 
Engineer. 
Gas-Works, 
Waddon, 
Croydon. 





Continued on p. 114, 
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